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New and Old Masters in 
Burlington House. 


—— 


Y the noble exhibition 
—\—tq_~=—«Of‘: the works of the old 
masters which has been 
opened, with the open- 
ing year, in Burlington 
House, the Royal Aca- 
demy has earned the 
thanks of students and 
lovera of the fine arts. 
Her Majesty the Queen 
has contributed thirteen 
pictures, chiefly from 
Windsor Castle. Highty- 
six other contributors, 
including the Royal 
[- Academy, have swelled 
the total number of 
the paintings exhibited 
to 234; among which 
152, chiefly of the old 
masters, include some 
of the most famous chefs d’ewvre of the painter’s 
art. 

We regard the exhibition with a feeling not 
only of satisfaction, but of a just pride, which is 
but rarely called forth by any attempt to intro- 
duce the English public to the regions of high 
art. It is a matter of honest self-gratulation to 
find that, without baring the walls of our 
National Gallery, or of the yearly lengthening cor- 
ridors of South Kensington, so many pictures, of 
so high aclass, can again be produced from Royal 
and private mansions. That they should be thus 
readily and conspicuously brought before the 
public gaze is a fresh source of satisfaction. 
Not that, for the most part, they were previously 
to be regarded as talents absolutely hidden in a 
napkin ; but it is one thing to catch a glimpse at 
such noble works in a series of pilgrimages made 
for the purpose, and another to be able to com- 
pare them as they are hung, with no little 
judgment, in the spacious and well-lighted rooms 
of Burlington House. 

We confess that on looking at the catalogue 
before visiting the Exhibition, we felt no little 
doubt as to the judicious character of the 
arrangement. National and chronological as- 
sortment are altogether ignored, nor is it easy 
to see upon what principle it has been ordered 
that No. 1 should be a landscape by Richard 
Wilson, and No. 2 a portrait of the Prince of 
Asturias by Velasquez. But the view of the 
rooms disarms this anticipatory criticism. Who- 
ever arranged the pictures, and on whatever 
principle, it has been well and wisely effected; 
and we cannot recall a single instance of the 
“killing” of one picture by its ill-assorted 
neighbours (as was the case with Mr. Bierstadt’s 
noble landscape in the Exhibition of 1869), or of 
mutual injury to the effect of two neighbouring 
paintings, which was so painfully and palpably 
the result of the hanging of the “ Astronomers,” 
by Bol, over the contested Rembrandt, in the 
National Gallery, during the same season. 

A still more profound source of gratification 
arises from the proof afforded by this Winter 
Exhibition of 1869-1870, of the position of more 
than one English artist in the very van of the 
army of painters. Who would have believed, 
in earlier times, that our cloudy skies had 












































nurtured a genius that could hold its own in 
the presence of such mighty names as those of 
the great masters of Italian, of Spanish, and of 
Flemish art. And yet in a collection containing 
an easel picture by Michelangelo, paintings: 
and those of the first merit, by Vandyck, Murillo 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and lesser but still brilliant lights, no impar- 
tial critic can doubt that Gainsborough bids as 
high for immortality as either of the older 
European masters. Our regard mu:t be had to 
composition, as well as to execution; and it is 
not possible with perfect fairness to compare a 
single portrait (such as that of Mr. Beaufoy, 
No. 105, where the balance of the figure is so 
perfectly posed that you almost fancy that it 
moves upon the canvass) with a grand group, 
such as the ‘‘ Last Supper,” with its powerful 
effect of love, surprise, and horror running 
through every figure as if by an electric shock. 
But apart from the rank claimed by a picture 
on the ground of its size or complexity, looking 
only at the power of the artist to bring out into 
actual life,—and noble, pictorial life into the 
bargain,—the subject he has undertaken to repre- 
sent, we question whether any picture in the 
collection, unless it be the ‘ Good Shepherd” of 
Murillo, surpasses “ The Blue Boy” of Gains- 
borough, which has been lent by the Marquis of 
Westminster. One or two glorious portraits are 
there from the pencil of Vandyck, of which that 
of Madame de Sainte Croix, lent by her Majesty 
from Windsor Castle, is the most fascinating. 
Rubens has shown, in his wonderful portrait of 
Philip IV. of Spain,—in which the features are 
preserved, and yet the whole heavy countenance 
is ennobled and almost etherealised,—wherein lay 
the great secret of his fame. There is a wonder- 
fal “ Doge,” by Titian, which may rank with the 
best works of that immortal painter. And yet, 
in the same room, hung amid works like these, 
the pictures of Gainsborough hold an equal 
rank, 

Another English, or at least British, artist, 
who is represented (perhaps fortunately) by 
only two pictures, takes, in one of them, a 
position of an eminence that would not have 
been anticipated. Wilkie’s “ Columbus ex- 
plaining the Project of his intended Voyage for 
the Discovery of the New World, in the Convent 
of La Rabida,” has two characteristics of 
unusual excellence. The figures and faces .are 
purely and typically Spanish ; not less are they 
undeniably professional. The sparsely-locked 
figure in profile is a soldier and nothing else ; 
the priest is every inch a monk. The great 
projector looks down on the chart with the firm 
self-reliance of a man who saw trath where 
others only dreamed dreams. The pathognomy 
of the faces is no less admirable than are their 
nationality and professional character. The 
colouring is full and bold, and if we observe 
some want of patience or of education in the 
finish, we yet recognise a great painting, not for 
an English gallery alone, but for a Earopean one. 

We think that less than justice has been done 
to Mr. Leslie by placing so many of his produc- 
tions in so lofty and brilliant a neighbourhood. 
Neither do we recognise his best works in the 
collection. Had Lord Leconfield’s “ Sancho 
Panza and the Duchess” been the only Leslie in 
the exhibition, the painter, high as he still 
stands, would have appeared to far greater 
advantage than he now does. 

A very different judgment will be formed with 
reference to Stanfield. The numerous collection 
allows the works of that admirable landscape- 
painter to illustrate one another with great 
power and beauty, and establishes the right of 
their author, not only to high rank in his own 
department, but to admiration as a true poet, 
seeking expression for his noble imagination 
by the aid of the pencil. “The Abandoned” 
(No. 171), a dismasted vessel rolling heavily on 





a stormy sea, is a perfect poem in itself. The 





* Mewstone” is another painting of the same 
order: the calm, cruel gleam of the slanting 
rock,—the mad vertical leap of the spray which 
it dashes up,—the whirl and trouble of the 
waves,—the wrathful sky,—the tossing bit of 
wreck,—the skimming petrel,—the military line 
of the strange natives on the rock—half bird and 
half fish as they may almost be considered,—are 
elements of a very powerful and successful 
appeal to the imagination. 

Many, perhaps the greater number, of Stan- 
field’s pieces here collected represent small peeps 
or patches of landscape, and may be considered 
as bearing the same relation to landscape pro- 
per, that portrait does to historical comps- 
sition. In the broad sweep and long perfection 
of the one landscape, by Rembrandt, lent by 
Lord Overstone, there is room, geographically 
speaking, for a whole gallery of Stanfield’s 
scenes. But each is, in itself, a bit of nature, 
and often a very perfect bit. It should be re- 
marked that the curse of impotence which seems 
to hang over any English painter who~attempts 
the historical, has not spared Stanfield. His 
“ Opening of London Bridge” can only be tole- 
rated in virtue of its superiority to the two 
miserable specimens of “composition,” the 
“ Christening of the Princess Royal, at Backing- 
ham Palace,” and “The Coronation of Queen 
Victoria, her Majesty receiving the Sacrament,” 
which recall some of the ambitious failures of 
poor Haydon. Nor had Mr. Stanfield learned 
to dip his brush in the colours with which the 
sun of Italy glorifies the landscapes of which 
the artist has given us the forms, but not the 
lines. “The Bay of Naples and Vesuvius,” 
looks strange to eyes that are familiar with that 
azure sea and that unclouded sky. In the 
“Tsland of Ischia,” the distant mountain fades 
with much ‘of the aérial distance proper te 
the spot; but the nearer parts of the picture 
are too cold and dead for truth. The glowing 
imagination of Claude, faded although the tints 
of his limpid pencil have become, tells a far 
truer story of the sunny south than the English 
painter has ever realised. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that during the real summer months, in 
which some of the most picturesque effects of 
Italian life and scenery are to be noticed, few 
English painters have endured the heat, with 
the thermometer above 90°. But set the northerz 
artist to work upon Alpine pass, snow-capped 
peak, or fir-tufted ravine, and, in depicting the 
scenes amid which he can breathe without 
oppression, he fully rivals the Italian master, 
when he lingers in the golden haze of the Medi- 
terranean summer. 

If Stanfield has failed in an attempt at the 
historic painting of an occurrence which is now 
some forty years old, a very different criticism 
must be passed on his illustrations of the wars 
of 1860. The French, as it is well known, do 
as much to encourage and stimulate the historie 
painter as we are in the habit of doing— 
passively and negatively, indeed, but with per- 
fect success—to snub and extinguish him. We 
can, therefore, understand how it is that vivid 
and spirited illustrations of French victories are 
not far to seck. But we find in this exhibitiona 
proof of the noble contagion of this artistic fire. 
Only one great English batile is represented 
among the scenes illustrated in the present exhi- 
bition,—namely, Benjamin West’s ghastly and 
dreary “Death of General Wolfe.” But Stan- 
field gives us “The Battle of Roveredo,” and 
‘“‘ The Passage of the Magra by the French,” two 
military pictures of great power and beauty. 
The former is, perhaps, more like a manoeuvre 
than a battle, as no consciousness of the hostile 
presence of the enemy leads the eye from the 
gunners struggling with their horses in the 
torrent, up to the puff of smoke issuing from the 
embrasure; and we arrive at the fact of the 
defence by chance. But the general effect of 
the picture is very fine; and in the companion 
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piece the dark stern cloud that wraps the moun- 
tain to the right is instinct with that poetic 
truth of which this artist so often evinces a 
thorough perception. 

Still looking for English artists, we have two 
landscapes by Richard Wilson, and two by John 
Crowe, all dimmed by the lapse of time. Sir 


_ Joshua is represented by two academic portraits, 


one of himself and one of Sir William Chambers 
(in each of which the original rich colouring is 
preserved in a manner quite unusual in the 
president’s pictures), and by six other works. 
Among these the well-known picture of Mrs. 
Siddons as the tragic muse, may be compared 
instructively with the Sigismunda of Hogarth. 
There is more of grace in the former,—more of 
passion and'pathognomical study in the latter re- 
markable work. But Sir Joshua has given us 
only the actress; Gainsborough has elsewhere 
given us the woman,—and a woman of rare and 
queenly beauty,—in his profile portrait now in 
the National Gallery. 

Passing to the main subjects of the exhibition, 
the works of the old foreign masters, the fore- 
most interest attaches to the unfinished Holy 
Family, lent by the trustees of the late Lord 
Taunton. This is one of those famous easel 
pictures, attributed to Michelangelo, as to 
which so fierce a controversy raged last year. 
It isa grand study. Thus much, we think, no 
competent critic can deny. The work is by the 
same artist as the “ Entombment” in the 
National Gallery. That artist was a sculptor, 
or, at all events, had a sculptor’s power of 
modelling and sense of weight. The character 
of the female faces, which is not distinctively 
Italian, of either of the best defined provincial 
types, is precisely that of the marble head, or, 
rather mask, in South Kensington Museum, 
which is considered to be an unquestionable 
work of the great Florentine. This chain of 
evidence, hitherto, we believe, unnoticed, points 
clearly to the authenticity of the easel pictures. 

Raffaelle is but poorly represented. In the 
predella lent by Sir William Miles, despite the 
stiffness and baldness of some of the figures, 
there is a certain inimitable grace of flowing 
line that seems to bear the autograph of the 
divine artist, if in a youthful or even a restored 
work, The “Holy Family” (61), unless it has 
au indubitable pedigree, would be more safely 
and probably more correctly described as of the 
school of Raffaelle than under its present great 
name. 

Of Leonardo da Vinci we have a fine “ Vierge 
aux Rochers,”’ in which the face of the attendant 
angel is especially striking; but in Marco di 
Oggione’s copy of “The Last Supper,” we see 
by far the most faithful record of this wonderful 
picture that is now extant. The head of Christ 
is said to have been touched by Leonardo him- 
self. Unfortunately it appears to have been also 
touched by some far different pencil. While 
there is an unrivalled tenderness and sorrow 
about the mouth, there is an expression of dismay 
in the eyelids, which is unworthy of the rest of | 
the picture. This ignoble shade may perhaps | 
be due to the presence of a horizontal line, or | 
wrinkle, on the brow, which looks like the work 
of a restorer. But the painting is in good con- 
dition. The effect of the sudden shock which 
has been given to the disciples by their Lord’s 
denunciation of treason, and the varied expres- | 
sion of passion on the several faces, is one of | 
the marvels of art. Our readers may be glad to | 
know that a book may be purchased containing 
a photograph of the “ Supper,” and photographs | 
of the thirteen heads, on a larger scale; but no | 
detached details can do justice to the wonderful | 
whole. 

Four fine Titians are worthy of the great 
Venetian. The colossal figure of the Marchese | 
Tarragnio has an imposing presence. The. 
portrait of the Doge, already alluded to, be- 
longing to Mr. Ruskin, presents not only a noble 
and life-like head, but is an admirable example 
of due subordination of the less important to the 
more important elements of a picture. The 
portrait of a lady (No. 94) recalls the imperial 
beauty painted by Paris Bordone, and now in 
our National Gallery. 

Murillo is represented by specimens of his 
best and his worst,—if, indeed, the hard little 
group called the “ Assumption of the Virgin” 
be anything but a poor reduction of the noble 
painting in the Louvre. The special mark of 
Murillo,—the shadowy softness which the kiss 
of the sun of Spain leaves on the lips of the 
Spanish girls,—is replaced, in the countenance of 
this Madonna, by a harsh, hard touch, which is 
not that of asketch. The portrait of Andrade, 











with his tumbled shock of coal-black hair, is a 
bit of real, evil, life. But the “ Good Shepherd” 
is a gem to which words fail to do justice. 

Some great names are so represented in the 
present exhibition as to suffer injustice at their 
own hands. Such is the case with Velasquez, 
and with Giorgione. Las Meniiias is blurred, 
like a photograph taken out of focus. The por- 
traits of Don Carlos and of Philip IV. are mere 
bits of court painting, — the latter, especially, 
clumsily posed on an impossible cart-horse, fades 
before the grandeur of the idealised portrait of 
the same sovereign’ by Rubens. But the por- 
trait of Olivarez, with its appropriately dark and 
heavy treatment, looks like a daguerreotype of a 
minister of Satan—which, indeed, was not far 
from being the function of the servants of the 
Second Philip. 

It would occupy too much space to attempt 
even a glance at others of the ancient masters. 
Luini rises almost to the level of Da Vinci. 
Vandyck asserts his claim to rank as the first of 
portrait-painters—or, at least, to dispute the 
palm with Titian. But, pictoribus atque poetis, 
the function of the laureate appears often to be 
oppressive. Vandyck’s portrait of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria is his feeblest work in the exhibi- 
tion. The glamour of the brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, full-lipped enchantress: (26); the regal 
beauty of Madame de Sainte-Croix; the truth 
and dignity of the male and female portraits 
given under the guise of a Holy Family, with a 
not very admirable child (the Madonna being a 
favourite model of this great painter); the Earl 
and Countess of Northumberland, and the Earl 
of Macclesfield—are such as to bid the portrait- 
painters of later times marvel and despair. 

Glancing round the rooms, for a third or a 
fourth lingering look, let us recall the chief gems 
in each. In No.1, we have the Vandyck lady 
(26); Hans Holbein’s first Lord dela Warr (23); 
Moroni’s fancy portrait, called Michelangelo 
(20) ; the Da Vinci, and the Sir Joshua (6 and 7). 

In No. 2, we remark the two Titians (57 and 
48), the Tintoretto (50), and the Velasquez (46), 
the Vandyck (40), the Wilkie (35), ‘‘ The Holy 
Family” (30), and the Rembrandt (36), in which 
the head of Zacharias is the finest piece of ideal 
portraiture that we ever remember to have seen 
from the pencil of that great master of light 
and shade. Eckhoat’s “ Hamanand Mordecai,” 
should be compared with this exquisite Saluta- 
tion, and the result of the comparison will be 
almost decisive as to the authenticity of the 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,” in the National 
Gallery. 

‘In No. 3 hang the “ Last Supper,” the “‘ Good 
Shepherd,” and the “Blue Boy,” works as 
emulous of one another in the highest order of 
merit, as they are dissimilar in every other 
respect. Then come three Gainsboroughs, and 
a Vandyck (105, 106, 69, and 83); then two 
Reynolds’s (79 and 81). 

No. 4 strikes the admiration with the Michel- 
angelo (151) ; the noble Claude (142) ; Holbein’s 
“Sir Thomas More;” Gainsborough’s “ Peasant 
Children ;’’ Rubens’s portrait of himself, and of 
Philip IV.; and Sebastian del Piombo’s “Vittoria 
Colonna.” 

Even after feasting the taste on these gems of 
the great period of art, we can look with plea- 
sure, in room No. 4, on the “ Battle of Roveredo,” 
the “* Abandoned,” “ War,” and “ Miinchendam ;” 
and, in No. 6, on the “Snow Storm,” and the 
passage of the Magra. 

We trust that the memory of this noble exhi- 
bition will be preserved by the preparation of 
good photographs of every picture before it 
leaves the Academy. A descriptive catalogue (in 
which, by the bye, such mistakes should be 
avoided as speaking of Ixion embracing a cloud 


_in the form of Venus), would be a valuable addi- 


tion to the contents of the Art Library at Ken- 
sington. We congratulate the Academy, the 
fortunate owners, and liberal lenders of the 
contents of the exhibition, and the British public, 
on this most successful opening of the art 
season of 1870. 








Foreign Railways.—The aggregate increase 
in French railway traffic last year exceeded 
1,000,0001. The six great companies are now 
working between them upwards of 650 additional 
miles as compared with January, 1869. In the 
first half of December, 1869, the progress made 
with the great Mont Cenis tunnel amounted 
altogether to 159} ft. The distance remaining 
to be pierced December 15, 1869, was 5,579 ft., 
so that at the present rate of progress the tunnel 
will be completed in June or July, 1871. 








DRAPERS’ HALL, THROGMORTON 
STREET, LONDON. 


A NEw livery-hall and reception-rooms have 
been built for the Drapers’ Company, and are 
now fast approaching completion. Our engray. 
ing represents the interior of the hall.* 

Probably few of our readers will recollect 
much of the old building, as it in no way 
attracted attention; and it will suffice to say 
that the front was a plain brick elevation, repre. 
senting a three-storied structure, with simple 
stone dressings. 

We understand that it was not originally the 
intention of the Drapers’ Company to rebuild 
their entire premises, nor, indeed, have they now 
done so. The main reason for the commence. 
ment of the alterations was the want of adequate 
reception-rooms for the company and their 
guests, the only room available for that purpose 
in the old building being a long ill-proportioned 
picture-gallery, barely 15 fc. wide. Another 
great incovenience which the company laboured 
under was the fact that to pass tothe reception- 
rooms from the staircase, which was on the 
opposite or east side of the quadrangle, they 
had to cross an open lead flat. It was therefore 
decided to build a suite of new reception-rooms, 
and a new staircase on the same side, which 
indeed formed the first contract entered into. 

By the removal of the staircase an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to increase the size of the 
dining-hall, which, from the smallness of its 
dimensions, being only 60 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
had been found quite inadequate for the proper 
accommodation of the company’s livery. It was 
therefore ultimately decided to rebuild the hall 
of an increased size, with a new connecting cor- 
ridor, in place of the old open lead flat; and the 
whole of these works are, as we have said, now 
nearly completed. 

On glancing at the front, before entering, we 
cannot fail to be struck with its dwarfish appear- 
ance, the frontage having a length of 170 ft., 
with an average height of only 44 ft., and the 
details being large. Thereason of this, however, 
is discoverable in the unfortunate narrowness 
of the street, and the consequent inability to 
obtain proportionate height without damaging 
the light and air of the opposite dwellings. It 
is satisfactory so far that the front wall, as it 
stands at present, looks like what it is, ascreen 
and entrance to a quadrangle in the rear, the 
main use of the elevation for lighting being in 
the upper story of the original design, which it 
was found impossible to execute. This screen 
(so to call it) is built entirely of Portland stone, 
on a granite plinth, 4 ft. 6in. high, and consists 
of a series of rusticated arches, of a bold 
character, occupying the whole height to the 
under side of the frieze, each bay forming a 
large window, divided by mullions, the impost of 
the piers running through as a transom. The 
keys of the arches are richly carved, the mul- 
lions also being relieved with some enrichment. 
Above the windows is an elaborately-sculptured 
frieze, some 4 ft. high, of conventional foliage, 
festooned from alternate rams’ and lions’ heads 
(the insignia of the company’s arms), over the 
arch key-stone. Above the frieze is a large 
enriched cornice, surmounted by a proportionate 
blocking course and balustrade. In the centre 
of the front is the principal entrance, consisting 


| of a lofty rusticated archway, with moulded and 


polished red granite reveal. The cornice over 
the arch breaks forward and is supported on 
either side by a console, between which and the 
key-stone are some carved festoons. Over all is 
an arched recess, containing the company’s 
coat of arms, in bold relief. 

On entering from Throgmorton-street, the use 
of the front wall as a screen is at once apparent, 
as we get directly into an open quadrangle from 
which the lighting of the principal rooms is 
mainly obtained. The architecture of this quad- 
rangle is more severe than that of the main front. 
The quadrangle is a square of about 45 ft., sur- 
rounded by a cloister 12 ft. wide, leading to the 
various offices, with a range of five arches on 
each side, but the heights of the fronts are not 
equal, The east and west fronts contain the 
cloister arches on the ground floor, a series of 
windows over lighting the new hall on one side 
and the drawing-rooms on the other, with a 
range of windows over them. The north front 
has one room only, and the south a corridor over 
the arches. The internal heights did not allow 
the arches to be entirely open, and from the 
springing they are filled in with sculptured 





See p. 47, 
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panels, which form a very prominent and 
pleasing feature of the design. These panels are 
modelled and executed by Mr. E. W. Wyon, and 
represent on the north side, in the centre panel, 
“Commerce diffusing Wealth,” the immediate 
panel on the left containing Europe, the one on the 
right America, with Asia and Africa at either 
end. The east centre panel contains an effective 
group of Charity with Faith and Hope on either 
side, and Prayer and Praise at either end. 
Opposite to these, on the west side in the centre, 
we find “ History taught by Truth,” having on 
the right History and Astronomy, and on the 
left Mathematics and Geography. On the south 
side, the centre group represents “ Peace and 
Prosperity,” the attributes of her Majesty’s 
reign, with Manufacture and the Fine Arts on 
the right, and on the left Pastoral Life and 
Agriculture. The key-stone of each arch is 
carved into a head having reference to the sub- 
ject of the panel beneath. The story over the 
arches is an Ionic order in low relief, the clear- 
story consisting of a range of semi-headed 
windows enriched with some carving. 

Leaving the quadrangle, and returning to the 
entrance gateway, immediately on the right are 
the vestibule and grand staircase. The former 
at first sight appears rather ill-proportioned, 
from its height; but it must be considered in 
conjunction with the staircase, of which it really 
forms a part. The ceiling is effectively treated 
with elliptical groining, in which are introduced 
four circular stained-glass lights, being the only 
means of lighting this part of the building. The 
floor will be paved with Maw’s encaustic tiling, 
arranged to a suitable design, with the arms and 
monogram of the company in the centre. 

From the vestibule a short flight of five marble 
steps leads into the grand staircase. This is 
circular on plan, being 29 ft. in diameter to the 
centre of the columns by which it is surrounded, 
dividing it into eight bays, the whole surmounted 
by a dome, the height of which from the ground 
to the apex is nearly 70 ft. The staircase is a 
striking feature, the greater portion being exe- 
cuted in marble. The steps, which, from their 
circular form, are all winders, are in Vere vein, 
9 ft. 6 in. long, solid, and moulded. The styles 

and rails of the wall-lining are of similar marble, 
the panels being of jasper, bordered with green 
marble. The moulded string or plinth under the 
wall-lining is of Griotte; the outer string or 
plinth of balustrade round the open well of stair- 
case is of Bardilla. The balustrade itself is at pre- 
sent not executed, but it is proposed to form it with 
balusters of Devonshire spar, of unique character, 
finished with a handsome handrail to correspond 
with the string. The pedestals of the columns 
are inlaid with Rosso Antico of a very rich 


the ribs is occupied by large sheets of plate- 
glass bent both ways to the required curve, with 
coloured design. An ornamental pendant occupies 
the centre of the upper dome at the convergence 
of ribs, through which the staircase is ventilated. 
The mode of lighting the staircase at night is by 
a partially-concealed ring of gas jets on the top 
member of the cornice behind a metal cresting. 
The decoration of the dome is effectively treated 
in rich yet sober colouring; the bronzing of 
various parts contrasted with the lighter colour- 
ing in the panels, giving the appearance of 
strength combined with lightness in the con- 
struction. 

Passing through the arches on the landing, we 
notice a circular corridor separating the stair- 
case from the reception-rooms. Where the arches 
intersect the wagon-headed ceiling are small 
circular domes, the upper part filled with tinted 
glass, lighting the corridor. 

Hence we enter the new reception-rooms of 
two drawing-rooms, and a room generally used 
as the court dining-room, the whole forming a 
suite of nearly 130 ft. in length, extending from 
the staircase to the company’s private garden 
in the rear. 

The first room is 45 ft. long by 29 ft. wide 
and 20 ft. high ; the second, 26 ft. long by the 
same width and height; and these are quite new, 
the room in the rear being only partially so. 
The new drawing-rooms are divided into bays 
by composite pilasters, supporting a frieze band, 
enriched in relief, from which spring handsome 
coupled consoles connected with the bands of 
the ceiling, which by them is divided into re- 
cessed coffers, the enrichment of which is pierced 
for ventilation. The whole ceiling is highly 
enriched and decorated in a very effective way 
with blue, white, and gold; but a great deal of 
the effect of these new rooms will necessarily 
depend on the taste displayed in the furniture 
and hangings, for which the rooms are now 
ready. The doors deserve notice, consisting of 
a carved cornice and frieze in wainscot, supported 
by consoles having swags of natural foliage 
very well carved, we believe, by Mr. Barfield, 
of Leicester. The doors are formed of ma- 
hogany, with wainscot moulding, the upper 
panels being filled with glass, the lower inlaid 
with various coloured woods. 

The Court Dining-room forms part of the old 
premises, thoroughly renovated. A handsome 
oak wainscoting, some 8 ft. high, has been carried 
all round the room, with new frontispiece to the 
| fireplace and sideboard, a mirror opposite, and 
|doors of the same material. The room boasts 
of a very good old ceiling of the Queen Anne 
| period, which has not been removed, but has 
| been redecorated, and the centre panel filled 





character, the columns themselves being mono- | with an effective painting of the legend of the 
liths of {-diameter Devonshire Ipplepen marble, | Golden Fleece. The cove of this ceiling, for- 
14 ft. high in shaft, and 1 ft. 8 in. in diameter, | merly plain, has been enriched with a series of 
with veined marbie base and alabaster capital. | shields bearing the arms of the past masters of 
The piers and arches between the columns are | the company. From the smaller drawing-room 
of Huddlestone stone, and where forming the | we gain the court-room, which also is not new, 
openings from vestibule and landing are panelled but has been refronted, and has a new ceiling. 
and inlaid with Emperor’s red and Irish green | The ceiling is panelled in plain bands, and is 
marbles. The arched recesses facing the vesti- | decorated in colour, and two medallions, taken 
bule and new reception-rooms will be filled in| from the old ceiling, may be noticed as very 
with mirrors to reflect the perspectives, the superior work. 
remaining two containing niches, which afford| From this room we enter the Great 
an opportunity for good sculpture. The paving | Dining-hall, which at a glance we see to 
on the landing and in the circular corridor is be a large room, square at one end and semi- 
laid with a ground of vein marbles, inlaid with circular at the other, over which is a half-dome, 
margins and centres of various colours. Over meeting the ceiling of the other portion, and 
the columns runs a plaster entablature, the round the room stand disengaged columns, 
frieze broken up with moulded consoles at forming a composite order, in marble. Our 
intervals of about 3 ft. festooned between. | view represents the hall as seen looking towards 
The dome is principally constructed of iron,| the circular end. The floor-space of the hall 
executed by Messrs. Philips, of the Coal Ex-| averages about 80 ft. by 40 ft., the actual dimen- 
change, in a rather novel manner, It is formed sions being 82 ft. from north to south, and 46 ft. 
of ribs in one length of two rolled } irons bent | across into the recesses, with an average height 
to the curve and riveted together on the flange. | of 44 ft. The order stands upon pedestals, with 
These ribs rest at the bottom on a continuous plinth of black and gold marble, the capping and 
iron curb, cast in sections with shoes to fit ends base mouldings of Bardilla and die of green 
of the ribs, and bolted together. The ribs are marbles, which, with the panelled recesses, 
secured at top with a wrought-iron ring, from form a continuous dado of marble round the 
which springs an upper dome formed in thesame hall. The colamns themselves are all monoliths 
manner. Between the iron ribs is a framework | of the same dimensions and marble as those of the 


of timber. Externally the dome is covered in 


the usual manner, with lead on two thicknesses | 


of diagonal boarding. Internally the ground- 
work is formed of canvas plaster, enriched with 
carton pierre ornaments, of which may be more 
stan noticed those on the face of the ribs, 
of laurel leaves and berries, very freely and 
modelled. eis cupbetecn 
The whole light for the staircase is obtained 
from the dome by circular-headed iron sashes 
filled with coloured glass round base of dome, 
and in the upper dome the whole space between 


| Staircase, with quarter-diameter pilasters behind 
| each, likewise in onestone. The bases are of vein 
marble, and the caps and cornice are of plaster. 
Altogether there are twenty-eight columus and 
pilasters, out of which twelve are coupled round 
the semicircular end, and eight at the north end. 
Above the cornice is an upper range of semi- 
headed windows, or clearstory, measuring 10 ft. 
from the top of the cornice to the cap moulding 
of the piers, from which springs the cove sup- 
porting the ceiling. On this cove and over the 





columns are a series of consoles, springing in 





low relief and- developing into the upper 
portion of colossal male figures, which, with 
uplifted arms, support the main band of the 
ceiling. The ceiling itself is panelled with a 
very pleasing minority of harsh lines. The 
centre consists of a large circular band en. 
closing a wreathed quatrefoil, in which, again, 
is 'a mixed circular radiating centre, of a flat 
ogee section, surrounding a large sun-burner 
which forms an essential point in the ventilation 
of the hall. The half-dome at the south end, the 
execution of which was caused by the inability of 
carrying the front wall sufficiently high, is, as is 
also the ceiling, executed in “ fibrous plaster,” 
with carton pierre enrichments, the panels be- 
tween the ribs containing tinted glass for the 
lighting of the dome. At the base of the dome, 
over the cornice, which is supported by the 
coupled columns before mentioned, is the ladies’ 
gallery, which is bronzed and gilded, and forms 
a@ prominent and not unpleasing feature of the 
whole. 

The spaces between the columns are occupied 
on the west side by five windows; opposite to 
which, on the east side, are panels of a corre- 
sponding size, to be filled in with some of the 
company’s pictures of the English kings. The 
spaces between the coupled columns under the 
gallery, and at the north end, are panelled, 
enriched, and treated in colour. There are also 
at the north end two circular niches, which, 
again, afford a good opportunity for sculpture ; 
and we may also notice four circular medallion 
panels, which are to ba filled in with female 
heads, representing the four seasons, modelled 
and executed by Mr..Wyon. 

It is at this north end that the master will 
sit at the company’s entertainments; and be- 
hind him will be placed a large mirror in an 
arched recess, holding and reflecting the very 
fine plate belonging to the company. Over the 
master’s chair, above the cornice, stands, in bold 
relief, the arms of the company with the Royal 
and City shields on either side. 

The three clearstory windows at the end are 
already filled with very effective stained glass, 
execated by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & West- 
lake, representing in the centre window, which 
is circular, the company’s arms, combined with 
those of the nation and City; and on either side 
tho figures of Fitzalwyn, the first Lord Mayor, 
who was a member of the Drapers’ Company, 
and Henry VI., who granted the charter. We 
are glad to understand that it is proposed at 
once to fill the remaining clearstory windows, 
six on each side, with stained glass of a suitable 
character. 

A word may be said in reference to the effec- 
tive circular lobbies by which the hall is ap- 
proached on either side, which have a marble 
dado, and are finished above with decorative 
plaster. 

The flooring of the hall consists of wainscot 
boards, in narrow widths, on a counter floor of 
deal, the margin and recesses being formed in 
Arrowsmith’s very excellent?parquet work. 

Gaseliers hang from brackets between the 
columns round the hall, and deserve notice. 
These were supplied by Messrs. Bassingham & 
Sons, of Whitecross-street, by whom the whole 
of the gas engineering throughout the premises 
has been ably carried out. 

The connecting corridor between the hall and 
principal staircase, is 45 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 
19 ft. high, with a wagon-headed ceiling. It is 
divided into five bays by coupled composite pilas- 
ters, from which spring bands dividing the ceiling 
into panels, in which a diaper pierced for ven- 
tilation has been introduced, the whole being 
quietly treated in colour. 

The pilasters stand upon a dado, having a 
Devonshire marble plinth, and the flooring is of 
a simple pattern in parqueterie. 

The only remaining portion of the premises to 
be noticed, is the kitchen, aad domestic offices 
attached. The former is, we believe, now one 
of the largest in London, being 66 ft. long, 38 ft. 
wide, by 20 ft. high, and is fitted with all the 
latest improvements for steam service, lifts, and 
soon. The remaining offices, consisting of house- 
steward’s living and business rooms, pantries, 
sculleries, seem to be conveniently arranged in 
connexion with the kitchen and hall. 

The warming of the principal rooms is effected 
by hot-water services supplied from two boilers 
by means of fresh air passing over the pipes, 
and has been carried out by Messrs. D. & E. 
Bailey, of Holborn. 

The contractors for the general work are 
Messrs. J. Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, the 
stonework forming a sub-contract, let to Messrs. 
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Beerers, of the Borough-road, The marble- 
work throughout is by Messrs. Field & Co., of 
Westminster; the carton pierre by Messrs. 
Jackson & Sons, of Rathbone-place. The general 
carving, with the exception of the frieze in 
Throgmorton-street, which was executed by Mr. 
Mabey, has been done by Mr. Seale, of Walworth. 

The decoration has been intrusted to Mr. 
Grace, who has most carefully and tastefully 
performed his portion of the work, and the 
whole building has been carried out under the 
direction and superintendence of Mr. Herbert 
Williams, of Old Broad-street, architect. Mr. 
Williams was the first pupil of the late Mr. 
Samuel Angel, from whose designs Cloth- 
workers’ Hall was built, and has been the com- 
pany’s Surveyor for the last fifteen years. He 
bas produced a set of very handsome apart- 
ments. It need scarcely be said a very large 
sum of money has been expended. 








ON THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPY- 
HOLDS OF INHERITANCE.* 


ALTHOUGH 80 many enfranchisements have 
been effected in recent years towards the aboli- 





tion of a tenure which has long survived the 
necessities it was designed to meet, copyholds | 
sti}? exist in such vast numbers as to cause their | 
enfranchisement to be a subject which intimately | 
concerns most of those who are connected with 
this institution. . . . . 

The Copyhold Act passed in 1852, enacted 
that in the case of any tenement to which the 
peat admittance should take place, on or after 
the Ast of July, 1853, the tenant should have 
power to compel an enfranchisement in con- 
sideration of a gross sum; or the lord (subject 
to proving his title, if desired, to the satisfaction 
of the commissioners), might compel the tenant 
to take an enfranchisement in consideration of 
the payment of an annual rent-charge. Either 
of these considerations, or lands, &c., might (as 
before) be, by mutual agreement, the compensa- 
tion for the enfranchisement; and enfranchise- 
ment rent-charges, as well as commutation fines 
and rent-charges, need not be variable with the 
price of corn, but might (as advised in the com- 
missioners’ report of 1850) be of fixed amounts. 
To prevent hardships or injustice in special 
eases, the commissioners were empowered in one 
section to suspend proceedings for enfranchise- 
ment, and in another to govern cases in which 
an enfranchisement would prejudicially affect 
the mansion-house and grounds of the lord. 
Common rights were to continue to attach to 
jands enfranchised under the Act; and rights to 
mines, minerals, sporting, and royalties of other 
kinds, were to remain undisturbed, except by 
eonsent. 

The latest Copyhold Act (1858) superseded by 
fresh enactments a short Act that had been 
passed in 1853, mainly with reference to cases 
m which the lords for the time being had only a 
Nnited interest. It further repealed all the 
provisions of the former Acts, by which a tenant 
might be bound to pay for either commutation 
er enfranchisement a consideration to which he 
bad not specifically agreed,—provisions upon 
which the original copyhold commissioners had 
relied, notwithstanding the many and cumber- 
some clauses that it had been found necessary 
to enact for the purpose. It also extended the 
right of compulsory enfranchisement to cases 
im which the latest admission had taken place 
prior to lst July, 1853, providing, however, that | 
if such enfranchisement were promoted by the | 
tenant, he should tender the value of a fine and 
beriot, and two-thirds of the steward’s fees,—a 
proviso now of no pecuniary importance. 

The schedules appended to the commissioners’ 
reports of late years enumerate transactions of 
an extent which is indicative of the thorough | 
working order of the commission ; and the terms 
ef the reports themselves are varied only by 
occasional statements of the exercise of the 
commissioners’ discretionary powers in suspend- 
ing enfranchisements which would have worked 
a hardship to individuals, the grounds alleged in 
several cases being an excessive estimate of the 
value of the interest of the lord. 

Upon this important subject the commissioners 
have published two documents, indicating the 
terms for enfranchisements. The first of these, 
jssned in the early days of the commission, 
stated, inter alia, that the enfranchisement from 
fines arbitrary was usually made at from four to 





“From a paper by Mr. Edward Smyth; read at the 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Institution of Surveyors, 
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six years’ value of the tenement (i.e., about two 
and a half fines), heriots being paid for similarly 
at therate of two and a half heriots on the average 
of the last three, the quit-rents being valued at 
twenty-five years’ purchase. The commissioners 
offered this statement as only a rough guide for 
what were at that time comparatively rare 
transactions; and, regarded as such, nothing 
need be said to its detriment. On the other 
hand, the second document, issued in 1855, and 
having reference to enfranchisement from ordi- 
nary arbitrary fines, presents an appearance of the 
most refined exactness; three years’ purchase of 
the annual value is set down as the consideration 
for enfranchisement by a tenant of the age of 
twenty, five years’ purchase for one of seventy, 
and for each intermediate age @ year’s purchase 
is given, to six decimal figures. 

Against this table, Mr. Rouse, in his “ Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement Manual,” brings a number 
of objections, the most noteworthy of which are 
that the table does not extend to ages older than 
seventy, and that it makes no distinction between 
fines arising from houses and those arising from 
land. If it is, indeed, the case that the copy- 
hold commissioners, when publishing this table, 
intended that no deviations from it should be 
permitted in respect of either the nature of the 
property or the extreme age of the tenant, then 
the table is certainly open to such objections. 
But if the commissioners merely wished to give 
for ordinary cases a sort of mean standard for 
guidance in respect of age, then on adopting 
Mr. Rouse’s statement of the fines occurring 
upon an average every fourteenth year, I pro- 
pose to show in parallel columns that the values 
of such fines are about as nearly indicated by 
the commissioners’ table as by those which Mr. 
Rouse has prepared in its place. Few valuers, 
however, can have failed to be struck with the 
oddness of its giving to within the two-millionth 
part of a year’s purchase the actuary’s gradua- 
tion of materials which are necessarily very 
coarse on account of the singular circumstances 
that in these holdings the fine paid upon the 
creation of any tenancy is irrespective of the 
age of the tenant admitted, and also irrespective 
of the rate per cent. which the particular pro- 
perty is supposed to yield as an investment, and 
further that avery similar fine may be repeated 
at any moment after an alienation. 

However, although we all know that such 
apparent exactness in this matter is merely an 
extravagant fiction, there is no occasion to go to 
the other extreme, and to ignore almost entirely 
the business of an actuary, and trust to the 
lucky chance of a balance of errors. The pro- 
portion of a fifth of the fee-simple value, or a 
sixth of it, or something between the two, is 
commonly agreed upon as the consideration for 
an enfranchisement ; but the adoption of this in 
preference to some other fraction, such as a 
third or an eighth, is based upon a calculation by 
some actuary in time past, and a thoughtful 
valuer must desire to have in his possession a 
table which shall enable him to make a 
reasonable allowance for every year’s variation 
in the ages of the copyholders. 

Mr. Scratchley, an actuary, and: formerly a 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, has 
written a manual on the enfranchisement of 
copyhold property, but the main purpose of the 
book seems to have been the promotion of Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement Societies, which should 
have the good effect of helping tenants to en- 
franchise and improve their property, by making 
them advances of money secured through life 
assurance. As regard the terms for enfran- 
chisement, I do not observe that he does more 
than give the established formula for finding the 
value of a series in perpetuity of fines of 11., 
payable by successive lives assumed to be all of 
the same age at the time of succession. The 
formula may be expressed in words as that of 
dividing one fine by the difference between unity 
and the present value of 11. payable on the ex- 
tinction of a life now of the assamed age. The 
quotient is the value of the fines of 1. in per- 
petuity, the first being payable immediately ; and 
this value has, therefore, to be discounted for 
the term of such life as may be in possession. 
But he points out that the formula will require 
modification at the hands of the valuer, on 
account of the fines from copyholds being also 
payable at other times than upon inheritance. 

Mr. Rouse, in his manual before referred to, 
has entered upon the subject very fully ; and, in 
addition to the arithmetical portion to which 
alone this review will refer, his work contains a 
large amount of, I believe, most serviceable 
legal information, particularly his digest of the 


Copyhold Acts contained in the third and latest 
edition. 

At pp. 97-9, he writes of the value of enfran-. 
chisement from fines when payable only on 
admissions after‘the deaths of successive tenants; 
and to such a case, therefore, the above-men. 
tioned formula may be applied. Accordingly, 
the correct result (or nearly such) is given by 
Mr. Rouse for the enfranchisement to a tenant 
about to be admitted, and aged 44—which is 
here suggested by him as the average admission 
age—viz. (assuming 3 per cent. compound inte. 
rest), 4°2 years’ purchase, of which 2, he says, 
are for the fine now payable, the remaining 2°2 
being for the enfranchisement from future fines. 
He very properly goes on to intimate that ifa 
life of an age younger than the average—one of 
30, for instance,—is about to be admitted and to 
enfranchise, the discount of the second and fol- 
lowing fines will be larger; these being more 
remote, their value will be proportionably less 
than the 2:2 they were worth in the case ofa 
life of the average admission age, 44,—which is 
evidently the same in effect as deducting more 
than the fine of two years’ purchase from 4°2, or 
the value of the fines in perpetuity. And he 
adds, “ Should the value be required when there 
is a life on the rolls, the value of that life will be 
estimated in like manner.” 

It is surprising that after this perception of 
the principles of the case, Mr. Rouse, in passing 
from his explanatory remarks to his “ Rules,” 
should give for the same case a rule (No. 7, 
p. 115) which produces a widely different result. 
He here abandons the assumption of forty-four 
being the average age of copyholders when ad- 
mitted; and for the value at 3 per cent. of the 
series of fines from the present time for ever he 
names 4°8 years’ purchase instead of 4°2, basing 
the former upor an assumption which he here 
introduces, that in the case of lands the inter- 
vals between the admissions will ordinarily be 
found to average eighteen years, whilst in the 
case of house property he suggests sixteen years. 
These intervals are, however, materially shorter 
than the expectation of life at the age of forty- 
four ; and it is not shown why fines payable only 
after the deaths of the tenants should happen 
more frequently in the case of tenants holding 
houses than in that of tenants holding lands. 
However, the discrepancy in the values assigned 
by him in the two places to the perpetuity of 
the fines at 3 per cent. is of comparatively little 
moment; the more remarkable circumstance is 
the divergence between his remarks and his rule 
as to the allowance to be made from the per- 
petuity in respect of the age of the tenant on 
the rolls. The plan laid down in his rule is to 
deduct from the value of the series of fines only 
a single fine of two years’ purchase in the case 
of the best possible life, and to deduct in the 
case of any other age a proportionate part of 
such two years’ purchase; that is to say, he 
makes here no greater abatement in respect of 
the best possible life, a child, than that which 
he had properly shown in his previous remarks 
to be needed in the case of a life of forty-four ; 
and makes, indeed, a smaller abatement than 
that which was rightly called for in the case of 
a life of thirty. Both of his plans cannot be 
right ; it is the second which is erroneous. The 
circumstance that it is possible for a very young 
life to be admitted on payment of the fine is not 
apposite to the question, for the best possible 
life is an extremely exceptional and not the 
average holding assumed in order to capitalise 
the fines. For the latter we might take a life of 
the average age of copyholders at the time that 
they inherit; and it is therefore on an enfran- 
chisement to a tenant of this average age (as in 
his previous remarks) that the deduction of the 
two years’ purchase should be made, a specific 
deduction of a greater or less amount respec- 
tively being needed in the case of a younger or 
‘older aged tenant.* I have dwelt thus much 








* Adopting the notation of Mr. Peter Gray’s classical 
paper on the ‘‘ Theory of Successive Lives,’’ in the second 
| volume of the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, the 
value of the perpetuity of the periodical fines of 2/., the 
| first being receivable at the end of the year (of age) in 
which tke present tenant, aged a, may die is 
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upon this discrepancy because, in the ordinary 
case of fines on admissions after death or aliena- 
tion, to be next considered, Mr. Rouse has 
similarly framed his rule and tables with a 
regard to the best possible life, and its inap- 
plicability is rather more readily seen in the case 
of fines only payable after the deaths of the 
successive tenants; but I am not acquainted 
with any manor in which this is the custom. 

With reference to the ordinary case of copy- 
holds subject to fine arbitrary admission after 
death or alienation, Mr. Rouse points out (p. 85) 
that the way to calculate the value of the fines 
“is to find on each manor the average interval 
which has elapsed between changes of tenants, 
for such a period of time as will give a fair 
average; and to then calculate on such average, 
allowing for the difference in values depending 
-on the ages of the terants standing admitted. 
The adopting one fixed average interval,” he con- 
tinues, “would be unjust in many instances 
towards the lord, and in many towards the 
tenant ; though, for practical purposes, the result 
of considerable investigation into the matter 
shows that in most manors the average interval 
of fifteen years as to land and thirteen years as 
to house property, will be a just average to be 
calculated on as between lord and copyholder.” 
He then capitalises the fines from lands at 3 per 
cent. compound interest, and thoge from houses 
at 4 per cent..—a distiaction which seems 
reasonable. 

It may be worth pointing out, however, that 
ome injustice is done to the lord by valuing the 
manor fines upon the assumption of their occur- 
ring at regular intervals, instead of at the fluc- 
tuating intervals at which they are really 
received ; for it denies to him some of the com- 
pound interest which he can make upon his 
earlier receipts. But I welcome this circum- 
stance as a very desirable set-off for the injustice 
which is done on the other hand to the tenants 
by capitalising the fines as of two years’ pur- 
chase each, whereas it is now very general to 
take a rather smaller fine in cases of alienation, 
—although this, by the way, is exactly the 
reverse of a common practice two centuries ago, 
as recorded by some writers. 

On the question of the allowance to be made 
for an existing tenancy, I differ from Mr. Rouse, 
as before intimated. He says (p.87), “ The dif- 
ference between the value of an enfranchise- 
ment where no life is on the rolls, and that 
where a life of the greatest value stands ad- 
mitted, and in which the full manorial interval 
is calculated as that at the end of which the first 
fine will be payable, will be one fine, or in the 
case of fines arbitrary, two years’ value. It 
will therefore follow that, if the best life be 
equal to a reduction of the two years’ value, 
as the value of the life diminishes, the portion 
of the two years’ value to be deducted will 
diminish.” This assumption of the best life 
being equal toa deduction of two years’ value, 
or one fine, is, I submit, inadmissible. We have 
seen it to be irrelevant and productive of con- 
siderable error in the assumed case of fines pay- 
able only after death; and it is impossible to 
conclude that the incidental introduction of 
occasional alienation fines can give to the best 
possible life any theoretical connexion with the 
present question. And observe the effect. At 
page 128 the perpetuity of the fines of 27. every 
fifteen years is stated to be worth, in the case of 
@ vacant tenancy (speaking roughly), 53 years’ 
purchase at 3 per cent. interest, and we are 
there directed to charge 3} for enfranchisement 
if the tenant on the rolls is the best possible 
life, a female child under 6. But that value of 
the perpetuity is arrived at (Table VIII.) by 
taking the fine of two years’ purchase payable 
now, and taking 3} as being the total pres nt 
value of the fines payable in 15, 30, 45, &c., 
years. So that in charging this same 3} years’ 
purchase for the enfranchisement in the most 
exceptional case of this young child, we shall be 
calculating as if, notwithstanding her extreme 
youth, the next fine would yet occur at the end 
of the average interval of 15 years—an assump- 
tion which I think indefensible. It does not do 
justice to the young tenant ; she may not alienate 
at all, but may hold on till death, and, therefore, 
her most unusually good life indicates a proba- 
bility of the lord’s next fine being distanced 
beyond the average interval. I submit, as 


before, that the deduction of one fine is appro- 
priate only to a tenancy which is likely to last 
for the average period, and this average holding 
is not to be found in an extreme case—in the 
scarcely possible tenancy of a child under six. 
For want of a record of the relative frequency 





of the occurrence of surrenders at successive 
ages, I propose a tenancy at the average admis- 
sion age,—say 35,—as a practical standard, and 
make for younger or older ages respectively a 
reduction larger or smaller than a single fine in 
proportion simply to the values of life annuities 
at such ages as compared with that of a life 
annuity at the age of 35. 








THE LATE MR. JAMES WYLSON, 
ARCHITECT. 


THE decease of Mr. James Wylson, architect, 
which took place on the 6th inst., at his resi- 
dence, in Islington, will occasion, among a large 
circle of personal friends and others, a feeling of 
deep regret at the loss of one who was alike 
distinguished for the variety of his acquirements 
and general knowledge, and for his estimable 
social qualities in private life. In the former 
capacity, the bent of his inclination was decidedly 
in favour of the practical and the useful in science 
and art; his delight being to study out mathe- 
matical problems, or abstruse calculations, which 
his naturally ingenious turn of thought led him 
to devote to good account; while, in the latter 
capacity, those who knew him best could best 
appreciate that frank geniality of disposition, and 
that ready flow of lively and instructive con- 
versation which constituted the great charm of 
his society. When, on such occasions, some new 
idea happened to be started, or some question 
appeared to be capable of further elucidation, he 
was invariably loth to let the matter drop until 
it had been sifted to the utmost; and he would 
frequently take down one volume after another, 
from the well-stocked shelves at hand, to assist 
in the investigation: nor was it an uncommon 
thing to discover that many of these volumes 
had been already enriched by careful references 
or marginal notes in the handwriting of the 
owner. From this remark, it may be judged 
that Mr. Wylson was emphatically a man of 
persevering research, as well as of method; and 
such were, in truth, prominent traits in his 
character. His industry was most remarkable, 
nor less so his constant habit of “system” in 
all that he did. He had “ aplace for everything, 
and everything in its place.” Indeed, but for 
this, it would have been impossible for him to 
have accomplished what he really managed to 
do in an incredibly short space of time; and 
this without in the least degree passing over 
things superficially. 

Mr. Wylson was at all times, and on a variety 
of subjects, @ ready and accurate writer. Besides 
his frequent contributions to the current litera- 
ture of the day, which were always something 
beyond being merely acceptable, his versatility 
was displayed in his aptitude for composing 
poetry (especially of the humorous kind), and 
for music. In these fancies he would occasion- 
ally indulge when corresponding with his friends ; 
and they are privileged to possess, in either the 
single or combined form, many of these clever 
effusions, some evidently thrown off on the spur 
of the moment. This varied use of the pen 
would appear to have been continually resorted 
to by him as a source of actual recreation, until 
the increased pressure of special duties imposed 
a comparative restriction; for, in addition to 
what appeared from time to time in print, the 
amount of manuscript he has left behind him 
would fill volumes, irrespective of certain impor- 
tant works which he was preparing for distinct 
publication. He was one of the earliest con- 
tributors to the Builder; and an article by him 
which appeared in this journal for the year 1844, 
upon “ Cements,” attracted, among others from 
the same pen, considerable notice. He after- 
wards edited the ‘* Engineer’s Pocket-book ”—a 
highly useful publication ; and in 1859 appeared 
his ‘‘ Mechanical Inventor's Guide,’—a work 
containing a mass of condensed information, de- 
signed to form a practical introduction to the 
principles and components of machinery; being 
further illustrated by copious diagrams drawn 
by himself, and also a collection of nearly 300 
mechanical movements. 

A few additional particulars respecting Mr. 
Wylson’s general career will not be uninterest- 
ing. He was born at Glasgow in 1811, and 
served an articleship of five years to an architect 
in that city, of the name of Weir, with whom he 
remained for four years longer. In 1836 he re- 
moved to Norwich, and for a brief time assisted 
Mr. John Brown, a well-known architect residing 
there. Upon arriving in London shortly after- 
wards, he was engaged by Mr. Sydney Smirke as 
a senior clerk in his office, where he remained 





till the year 1843. About this period the writer 
of the present notice became acquainted with 
Mr. Wylson, being, in 1842, one of a few “ archi- 
tectural draughtsmen” who formed themselves 
into an “ association,” with that gentleman at 
their head, Mr. Wylson being both the originator 
of the movement and its first secretary. When 
circumstances necessitated his relinquishment 
of the latter office, he was presented with a 
handsome pair of silver compasses, expressly 
designed for the purpose; and, by way of record, 
it may here be mentioned, that the association 
first held its meetings in Castle-street, Holborn ; 
next in Southampton-street, Strand; then at 
Lyon’s-inn Hall (also in the Strand, and since 
pulled down); and now, in a more developed 
form, it is known as the “ Architectural Asso- 
ciation,’ meeting in Conduit-street, Regent- 
street. 

Mr. Wylson first established himself in practice 
in his native city, where he designed and carried 
out many important public and private works, 
among which may be mentioned, an extensive 
range of “model dwellings for the labouring 
classes,” the Prince’s Theatre (since cleared away, 
the site being otherwise required), and St. Luke’s 
Free Church. To the pulpit in the latter edifice 
he successfully applied, in 1855, the theory of 
the parabolic form as a sound-reflector. He also 
assisted in establishing the Glasgow Athenzeum ; 
and, for his professional services rendered to 
that institution, the Board presented him with a 
lifeemember’s ticket, and also elected him a 
director. In 1848 he received, out of 100 designs, 
the first premium for a plan for laying out the 
lands of Gilmore Hill for building purposes. 
Previously to his quitting Glasgow, in 1850, to 
return to London, he was honoured with a public 
dinner, by invitation from his brother architects ; 
and his first engagement in the metropolis 
appears to have been a responsible post in the 
office of the late Sir. C. Barry. His course for 
the future became somewhat changed, when he 
was chosen, out of fifty-five candidates, surveyor 
to the National Freehold Land Society, which 
appointment he retained until the trade in land 
being seriously affected by the Crimean War, 
his “ department” was annulled. He was sub- 
sequently elected (about ten years ago) surveyor 
to the Conservative Land Society, which office 
he continued to hold until his death, as also a 
similar office in connexion with the United Land 
Company, Limited, which has been only com- 
paratively recently established. 

In the discharge of his multifarious duties, as 
in everything that he undertook, Mr. Wylson, was 
truly indefatigable,—a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, and so utterly unselfish, that there is 
reason to believe that his removal was hastened 
by this very conscientiousness; inasmuch as, 
although subject of late years to severe attacks 
of a distressing complaint, it was with great 
difficulty that he could be persuaded, under any 
circumstances, even partially to relax his efforts ; 
and he may be said to have died literally in 
harness. His remains were interred on the 


14th inst. in the Brompton Cemetery. 
J.D. W. 





THE SUEZ CANAL, AND 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A CROWDED meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society has been held in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street, to hear from Lord 
Houghton, “ the Society’s envoy,” an account of 
his visit to the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
chair was occupied by Sir R. 8S. Murchison, the 
president. 

To the undertaking itself, Lord Houghton 
said, he was not disposed to attribute any vast 
importance, either geographically, commercially, 
or politically; and he accounted for the canal 
not having been made generations ago by the 
simple circumstance that it was not [then ?] 
wanted, and that the connexion of the two seas 
was not in harmony with the commercial ideas 
entertained in past times. Having traced the 
origin of the newly-constructed canal to Pére 
Enfantin, and frankly acknowledged the firmness, 
ingenuity, and address which M. Lesseps had 
displayed in carrying out the project, his lord- 
ship defended the attitude which Lord Palmerston 
had adopted towards the undertaking, by ex- 
plaining, that what he opposed was, not the 
making of the canal as now constructed, but an 
arrangement which would have handed over to 
a French company, and through it to the French 
Government, nearly a whole province of Egypt, 
and the employment of what was called “ free,” 
but would really have been “ forced,” labour for 
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the construction of the works. With reference 
to the opening of the canal, Lord Houghton said, 
he made the passage in the Hawk, and the sound- 
ings which were taken all the way were never 
less than 18 ft. He exhibited a specimen of the 
rock which “cropped up” so unexpectedly at 
Serapeum; and expressed a confident opinion 
that that and one or two other obstacles had 
been so far removed that we might now regard 
the canal as in the nature of a railway, upon 
which had been laid down a single line of rails, 
that might be doubled at a cost of about acouple 
of millions as soon as it was necessary. The 
immediate effect of the canal, he anticipated, 
would be to encourage a direct trade between 
Trieste, Italy, Greece, and the Levant, and India; 
but he did not believe that it would at once 
materially affect the commerce of England and 
France. 








THE POET LAUREATE’S NEW HOUSE. 


Mr. Atrrep TrENNyson’s new house near 
Haslemere is a stone structure of considerable 
dimensions, approached by a broad carriage- 
drive to the principal entrance, which is a large 
porch of five pointed arches, so arranged, how- 
ever, that visitors cannot alight under it, as it 
is paved and approached by three steps. The 
style of architecture does not carry us back to 
the days of Arthur, nor have we in the new 
house any strong reminders ever of the age of 
knights of chivalry; its architecture being a 
free treatment of domestic Gothic of the Tudor 
period. Inthe principal rooms the windows are 
two lights in height (divided by a transom), and 
divided again into five by mullions; it is vir- 
tually two stories high, with heavy slated 
mausard roofs, with large flats and lead flashing. 
The upper part of the house is most attractive, 
having a series of rich dormers, three in front, 
two at back, and one over the porch. These 
dormers have two double lights in front, and one 
on either side to light the third or attic story, 
each dormer having a stone gable supported by 
two buttress-pinnacles, the gable itself being 
enriched with a shield (earlier in character, 


however, than the rest of the house). The| 


chimney-stalks are very large, square, with 
bevelled edges, and well carved with diaper 
work; round the entire cornice is an open 
panelled parapet, and the ground and first floors 
are divided throughout by a richly-carved band in 
panels, only breaking into a series of open 
quatrefoils over the entrance porch. 








THE DISMISSAL OF BARON HAUSSMANN. 


THE great architectural autocrat, as our 
readers must by this time have observed, has 
been swept away with the Imperial +¢yime, which 
has been peacefully superseded by Parliamentary 
rule at the instance of the Emperor himself, 
who evidently thinks his people are at length 
prepared for the British mode of government. 
The Baron gives up his position regretfully and 
unwillingly. He says he had hoped to finish his 
work first. But what may finishing mean? He 
has aided the Emperor astutely in converting 
Paris into something like a city of palaces ; but 
then the middle class and the poor must live ; 
and the cost of living in Paris to such classes is 
already doubled, or more than doubled; both 
rents and articles of consumption having 
been enormously increased by Baron Hauss- 
mann’s proceedings. It is well to have a mag- 
nificent city; and Paris is an example to us in 
many respects; but see how inconsistent with a 
free or Parliamentary government such rapid 
and sweeping architectural and other improve- 
ments are! No sooner is Parliamentary govern- 
ment introduced, than down falls the Hauss- 
mann who forced them on certainly too fast. 
The Parisians probably even yet have not ex- 
perienced to the full extent the evils resultant 
from their splendid improvements and their 
gigantic civic debt. 

M. Chevreau, late Prefect of the Seine, has 
replaced Baron Haussmann, which is regarded as 
a sort of compromise, 

Baron Haussmann, above all men, who, as a 
power, could not have existed in London, thus 
compliments our Parliamentary system, in a 
farewell address to some of the Parisians :— 
othe en eat t fall ecjoytee the ent’ ee of or 
Sovereign, and possessing your esteem and affection. 
Ah! gentlemen, it requires courage and devotedness to 
hold public functions in France, and to consecrate to 
them efforts and facilities which in the liberal professions 


would ‘have procured independence and fortune, but 
which, employed in the service of the State, often lead 





only to bitterness and diappointment. In a neighbouring 
country—the cradle of the parliamentary régime—the 
case is otherwise. In the presence of a great national 
work, party spirit is silent, and political passions give wa: 
before feelings of patriotism ; and when a man has ha 
the good fortune if not the merit to attach his name to it, 
a universal protest would be raised to protect him from 
unfair depreciation and calumny.” 








PROPOSED UNION OF FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 


Sir,—If I am late in thanking you for kindly 
reporting the production of my scheme to the 
annual dinner of the Society of Civil Engineers, 
I can avail myself of the possibility of stating at 
the same time the wonderful echo which your 
article has made through the world. 

Not only half a dozen of English papers that I 
know of, besides many that I may have no 
knowledge of, have mentioned the matter from 
your journal, but upwards of twenty-six French 
papers, Parisian and provincial, have done the 
same, and all “from the Builder,” which I feel 
very glad to acknowledge. 

The Corps Impérial des Ponts et Chaussées have 
had a communication of the scheme from myself, 
and not one objection has been raised against the 
“perfect,” said they, ‘practicability of the 
same.” The only one objection is consequently 
the political question, as hinted to by yourself. I 
know it will be the chief impediment; but I hope 
some day or other it might be put aside. 

Paris. EucENnE BureEt. 








PROJECTED HOLBORN DISTRICT 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


A report by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, the Suar- 
veyor to the Holborn District Board of Works, 
on certain bills, for a new market, and for tram- 
ways in the district, has been printed. The 
Charter-house market is proposed to be erected 
on the area lying between Cow Cross-street and 
Charles-street, on the north and east, Charter- 
house-street on the south, and Farringdon-street 
on the west. Property behind Cow Cross-street, 
and Charter-house-street, would be purchased, 
and frontages obtained along the south side of 
Charles-street and the east of Farringdon-road. 
Covered ways would run to the new meat- 
market and to the Farringdon-street railway 
station. 

The surveyor does not suggest any de- 
cided opposition by the District Board to the 
project, but anticipates strong opposition on the 
part of the City authorities. The tramway bills 
are considered in some respects objectionable, 
as they virtually give a private company a 
monopoly of portions of the public thorough- 
fares ; and the reporter suggests that it would 
be far preferable, if possible, for the various 
authorities to unite in extending granite tram- 
ways along the great lines of route, 








THE LATE MR. WILLIAM BLAND. 


Many of our readers know Bland’s “ Arches 
and Piers.” Ths author of it, a respected 
country gentleman, living at Hartlip, Kent, died 
recently, at the age of eighty-one, where few 
knew him as the author of scientific works that 
had silently grown intoreputation. He was born 
in Sittingbourne, and educated, first at Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and then at Edinburgh. Whilst 
at Edinburgh, and during the long evenings, 
after writing out the lectures of the day, he 
drew plans for a house his father contemplated 
building; and one of these, with some slight 
alterations by a professed architect, being 
chosen, the house, then called New Hartlip 
Place, was commenced in the spring of 1813. 
The mode of warming, Mr. Bland’s invention, is 
admirable. The tank of the house he himself 
dug during winter, and in the course of time com- 
menced digging the well, out of which he was the 
last to come when it was finished. It is 138 ft. 
deep, 100 ft. of which is through chalk. He 
also made the occasion useful for experiments 
on the temperature at various depths. In 1827 
appeared “The Principles of Agriculture,” 
which reached a second edition in 1863. He 
next published his “‘ Experimental Essays on the 
Principle of Construction of Arches, Piers, But- 
tresses, &c.,’ a new edition of which appeared 
in 1862. This was the result of a long series of 
experiments by means of wooden bricks, and 
visits to nearly, if not all, the cathedrals and 
many churches of the kingdom. Simultaneously 
he was hard at work on the estate in raising and 
planting trees, and in the improvement of all 





sorts of machinery in use on the farm, espe. 
cially the drill plough invented by his father, 
and a lock for granaries and stables, the principle 
of which Chubb (from information given by 
Mr. Bland) has applied to chests. 

About the same time he published the first 
edition of a work called “The Forms of Ships 
and Boats.” 

The donation of Roman antiquities made by 
Mr. Bland to the Chillington House Museum, 
leads us to refer to the excavation, some years 
since, of an extensive and interesting Roman 
villa in a field at Hartlip, about a quarter of a 
mile from his residence. This he very liberally 
excavated at his own cost, throwing it open to 
the free inspection of the public ; and many must. 
remember the uniform kind reception given by 
the generous proprietor to archzologists and 
other scientific visitors, and the hospitality of 
Hartlip Place. A very elaborately illustrated 
account of this villa appeared in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s “‘ Collectanea Antiqua,” vol. ii., which 
may be used also as a guide to the valuable 
collection referred to. In his later days geology 
was Mr. Bland’s favourite study; and the chief 
metropolitan museums received from him, from 
time to time, presents of rare fossils from the 
neighbourhood of Hartlip and Sittingbourne. 








THE BOROUGH OF BELFAST. 


From the Borough Surveyor’s statistics, we 
learn that 25,1551. have been spent during the 
past year on public works, such as sewers, and the 
new markets and slaughter-houses. Many of 
the leading streets have been recently sewered 
and paved in a permanent manner, and three 
large arterial sewers have been made to relieve 
the Pound Barn, which has reduced the frequency 
of the floodings in the lower districts. 

The new cemetery and slaughter-houses are 
now in full operation, at a cost of about 25,0001. 
Two new public parks are about to be laid out, 
lands containing 250 acres having bzen acquired. 
The new Town-hall is rapidly progressing. Two 
new covered markets have just been opened. A 
dead house and coroner’s court have been erected, 
and the handsome Albert Clock Tower is all but 
completed, so that Belfast is keeping pace with 
other towns. 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Birkdale.—At a recent special meeting of the 
local board, for the purpose of considering the 
report, and also the necessary plans and sections, 
prepared by Messrs. Reade & Goodison, of Liver- 
pool, for a system of sewerage for the district 
of Birkdale, Mr. Goodison read a long report, 
entering minutely into the subject, and describing: 
the general character of the district, and the 
nature of the land through which it was proposed 
to carry the sewerage. After setting forth the 
objections to a sea outlet, the report pointed 
out the advantages that would be obtained by 
adopting an inland scheme, by which a large 
area on a flat and extended district would be 
commanded, and provision made (at a future 
time) for utilising the sewage by irrigation, into 
which question the report entered at some length. 
The cost of the carrying out of the whole of the 
proposed sewerage works, including tanks and 
approaches thereto, but exclusive of the land, 
was estimated at 9,5201. 3s. 9d., including 10 
per cent. for contingencies. The report then 
traced out the source along which it was pro- 
posed to carry the sewerage, to the outlet in 
Fine Jane’s Brook, into which the sewage would 
empty itself, and concluded by earnestly impres- 
sing upon the Board the economy of taking 
prompt and immediate steps for the execution 
of the proposed works, as delay would entail not: 
only a greater cost to the township, but the 
development of buildings would be seriously 
retarded. The report was formally approved 
of, and ordered to be printed. 

Watford.—At a special meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, Mr. Humbert has reported that 
he had an interview with Mr. Stone, the tenant 
of Cassio Bridge Farm, who had mentioned the 
terms on which he was willing to give up 
possession of the farm; The amount of com- 
pensation he asked for was 1,0001., and the 
quantity of land on the farm was 210a. 2r. 20p. 
The chairman thought the Board ought to know 
what Lord Essex was willing to do, in order that 
the Board might release him from his liability 
to dispose of the sewage. The following resolu- 


tion, ‘‘ That the principle of irrigation be adopted 
for the disposal of the sewage,” was cavried with 
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but one dissentient (Mr. Humbert). A com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain to what extent 
Lord Essex is willing to meet the difficulties of 
the Board, in carrying out the proposed system 
of irrigation; and also to make definite terms 
with Mr. Stone, and to take all the s'eps neces- 
sary to carry out the irrigation works. ; 

Southover.—The drainage question here, which 
has been continually cropping up at intervals for 
some years past, seems now in a fair way of being 
settled efficiently, if not to the satisfaction of all 
parties interested. The plans of the work, pre- 
pared by Mr. George Fuller, of Lewes, under the 
direction of Mr. H. Conybeare, C.E., by order of 
the Home Secretary, are ready, and tenders for 
the works are to be sent in on or before the 
17th inst. The estimated cost of the work, we 
understand, is 1,600. The main drain (15-in. 
pipe) will commence at Spring-gardens, and will 
run nearly parallel with the Winterbourne stream 
for some distance, to allow of its being flushed 
with water at different points. At St. James’s- 
street the drain diverges to the south, and 
passing through the bottom of that street, goes 
on to Eastport-lane, and crossing Gardner-street, 
passes through the gardens between that and 
the Railway Station, te the south of the Tanyard. 
It will pass through the south of the Brighton 
platform, at the station, on to Mr. Godlee’s land, 
and will terminate in the Winterbourne stream, 
at the same point as does the Lewes Commis- 
sioners’ main drainage. From this point, the 
stream will be arched over to the river. The 
total length of this 15-in. pipe will be 1,100 
yards; the culvert, an additional 400 yards. 
The drain entirely avoids the private grounds of 
Captain Wyndham, who has been a great agitator 
in the matter. Another 15-in. drain will com- 
mence at the Militia Depdt, and run down the 
High-street, to a junction with the other pipe, at 
the corner of Eastport-lane, near the King’s 
Head. A continuation of this, but of smaller 
dimensions, viz., 12-in. pipe, will run along 
Priory-street and down Gardner-street, when it 
will join the main drainage; 12-in. pipes will 
also be laid down the lane opposite Manor House, 
St. James’s-street, and also through Priory- 
crescent. 

Chelteniam.—The last monthly meeting of the 
Local. Improvement Board was chiefly taken up 
by a@ discussion on the irrigation scheme, inci- 
dentally arising from an offer to farm a large 
quantity of the sewage of the town. It was re- 
ported by the committee that the works were 
steadily progressing. The proprietors of the 
Hester’s Way Estate, through which the sewage 
outfall pipe passes on its way to the sewage farm, 
at Boddington, had applied to be allowed to take 
what quantity of sewage they required over their 
estate of 130 acres, at a charge of 5s. per acre 
per annum, for a term of years; and this appli- 
cation the committee had, by a bare majority, 
recommended compliance with. Mr. Paul depre- 
cated this course, pointing out that the Board 
had before received offers at 10s. an acre, but 
that it was not in a position to deal with the 
subject until they had ascertained the require- 
ments of their own farm. It was rejoined that 
the Hester’s Way proprietors having to pump 
the sewage to a higher level, were not in the 
position to pay the same as the farmers living 
on the lower level, and that by getting the 
sewage on this higher level, and availing itself 
of the machinery which the Hester’s Way pro- 
prietors would erect, the Board would open up 
to irrigation a large tract at present unavailable. 
Mr. Paul did not anticipate any difficulty in 
getting plenty of land in the Vale, and said he 
believed that the sewage would be found to be 
worth, not 5s. or 10s., but 40s. an acre. After 
@ protracted discussion, the recommendation 
of the committee was negatived by a large 
majority. 

B: ighton.—The Council have had a special 
meeting for the purpose of agreeing on a petition 
to Parliament for leave to introduce a Bill in the 
ensuing session authorising the making of the 
intercepting sewer, &c., for draining Brighton 
and Hove in accordance with the plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Hawkshaw. After a brief 
discussion, the motion was carried 
against 9. 

Southampton.—At a recent special meetin 
the Southampton Council, a fhe by a ‘on 
tion sent to Leamington as to the A B O 
deodorising works there was considered; and 
the Council afterwards, as a Board of Health, 
apparently, unanimously resolved “that this 
Board are willing to adopt the ABC process, 
and to make such arrangements with the native 
Guano Company, Limited, as may be agreed 


by 26 votes 


upon.” The company offered 5001. a year, be- 
sides a percentage of profits, for the town 
sewage, on a@ lease of thirty years. The A B C 
process, our readers will. recollect, means the 
alum, blood, and clay process. 

Norwich.—In an article on the Progress of the 
Sewerage Works, and an underground visit, the 
Norfolk Chronicle says :— 


* There is now no doubt but that, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, the Sewerage op pe Scheme for Norwich 
must be carried through, All the money authorised to be 
raised by the Act of Parliament, 75,000/., has been 
borrowed, and of this sum the greater part has been 
already spent. In the face of this fact, even the inexorable 
opposition of those unfavourable to the undertaking must 
yield; and there is only one question about which they 
can now concern themselves,—the success or failure of the 
plan, Hence this is a question continually debated, On 
the one hand it is urged that the difficulties which are 
encountered are insuperable; that if the works are com- 
pleted, when the sewage reaches Trowse it will be im- 
possible to pump it on to the land at Crown Point; or, 
again, if this is attained, that the result will be, from the 
diffusion of malaria, the creation to the city of such a 
nuisance as will doom the continued existence of the 
scheme, In contradiction to this, it is asserted by one of 
the most skilful and active of surveyors,—or, rather, of 
engineers,—that the difficulties;which so unexpectedly arose 
are being and shall be overcome; that the sewage «ill 
reach Trowse, and, when theré, that it cannot fail to be 
sent to Crown Point; and, further, that experience has 
proved the innocuous nature of irrigated sewage when 
spread upon land, Whilst there are these conflicting 
opinions as to what will be the result of the plan, there are 
few, perhaps, who have even the faintest idea of the 
magnitude and character of the works themselves, It is 
true that the public are too painfully aware, from the un- 
ceasing hum of ao engines, the inconvenience of 
open trenches, and the huge shaft paraphernalia observable 
at various parts, that the work'is being prosecuted ; but of 
what is going on beneath the surface they are entirely 
ignorant, 

The whole of the works are expected to be in operation 
before the end of August next, the time at which the 
original contractor should have completed the works, and 
as he lost nearly six months on the low-level sewer, it will 
be highly satisfactory should this expectation be realised. 

One word in conclusion. This sketch cannot but con- 
firm the opinion that the work is indeed a gigantic and 
responsible one, and requires in the person of” the gentle- 
man entrusted with its management a combination of 
no ordinary engineering skill and experience, with a 
zealous spirit which nothing can daunt. It is a most 
fortunate thing for Norwich that Mr. Morant possesses 
these qualities; and, whilst he merits the praise that the 
committee under whom he acts have so frequently given 
him, he also deserves the thanks of the ratepayers for 
taking so grave a responsibility upon himself without 
calling in the services of a consulting engineer, which 
could not have been done for a less cost tharfiteveral 
thousand pounds. Whilst saying this, we must not forget 
Mr. J. G@. Johnson (the chairman) and the committee, 
who have taken in hand so unpopular and unpleasant a 
task, as their evident wish and intention is to have the 
works carried out in a thoroughly efficient manner, and at 
the same time at the least possible cost; thus fulfilling to 
themselves and their fellow-citizens a duty from which 
none ought to shrink,” 


A portion of the street in front of the Albion 
Mills, King-street, has suddenly caved in, 
leaving a hole 9 ft. deep, 25 ft. long, and 
nearly the width of the street, and, of course, 
putting a stop to the traffic. On examination it 
was found that it was caused by the bursting of 
the old sewer at the top, and as large quantities 
of water were being pumped into it from 
the engine employed at the new works, it had 
found its way through the bottom and down 
through the chalk, which it had converted 
into a puddle, to the tunnel beneath, which 
was within a few feet of being connected, the 


Hexham.—The Tyne Salmon Conservancy 
Commission have had under consideration the 
question of Hexham sewage, which, to the 
quantity of 70,000 or 80,000 gallons a day, flows 
into the Tyne; and a letter calling upon the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, who 
are about to apply to Parliament for power to 
use the Tyne water, was adopted, in which they 
were strongly urged to endeavour to stop the 
nuisance. 








QUAKERS’ NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT 
OLDHAM. 


Tus new structure has a rather ornamenta 

appearance, with a vestibule leading directly to 
alight, plain meeting-room, and also to a large 
committee-room at oneend of it, arranged for 
being used separately or for being thrown open 
as a gallery on special occasions. On either side 
of the vestibule are placed cloak-rooms and other 
conveniences, those on the left being solely for 
the use of female members and attenders. The 
interior of the meeting-room is fitted up with 
pitch-pine open seats, wainscoting, and minister’s 
gallery, the latter being in no way different from 
the other seats except from its being ascended 
by two low steps; and the whole is capable of 
seating, if required, from 400 to 500 persons. 
The floor underneath the meeting-house is fitted 
up as a schoolroom, well lighted, with class-room 
and other conveniences. The general contract 
for the whole of the works (except heating and 
gas-brackets) was taken by Mr. Emanuel Whit- 
taker, cf this town, who has completed the 
same from the designs of Mr. Peter B. Alley, of 
Manchester, architect. The cost of the build- 
ing and fittings, exclusive of the land, is a little 
over 2,0007. 








DISINFECTANTS AND DOCTORS. 


Ir cannot be doubted that it is of great im- 
portance that the value and proper use of 
disinfectants should be rightly understood by all 
classes, and especially at this time, when there 
is sO much sickness, and with weather so 
variable as to be specially productive of causes 
of disease. 

Taking, as I do, great interest in anything 
connected with sanitary work, I was pleased to 
note a few days ago a special report made to the 
Liverpool Health Committee by Dr. Trench, the 
medical officer, upon the value and use of disin- 
fectants. After referring to various kinds in 
use, such as sulphate of iron, sulphate of zine, 
chloride of lime, permanganate of potash, quick 
lime and charcoal-powder, he comes to carbolic 
acid, to which he gives the preference, not 
denying that the others named have their uses, 
and are of varied efficacy. Of carbolic acid, 
however, he says:—“It is a positive disin- 
fectant, and quickly destroys or restrains every 
contagious and infectious virus. It is an anti- 
septic, and arrests and prevents fermentation 
and decay. It is used with great facility, and 
is sufficiently volatile to permit its vapour to 





men working from north tosouth, and vice versd, 
the point of meeting being where the settlement 
took place. There were seven men at work in 
the tunnel, who had a narrow escape. Beyond 
a temporary inconvenience, the new works will 
be in no way affected. 

Oxford.—Mr. Footman, C.E., of Oxford, says a 
local paper, recently issued a statement which 
no doubt had considerable weight with the Local 
Board in its decision last week, a copy of it 
having been forwarded to each of the members, 
and it being resolved not to negotiate for the 
proposed site at Radley, and also to confer with 
this gentleman afterwards. Iu his statement, 
Mr. Footman pointed out that this site was un- 
suitable for irrigation, which requires a surface 
“as level as a bowling-green.” A very great 
outlay would be required to render such land fit 
to receive the liquid sewage in a slowly flowing 
state. He estimated that to go to Radley would 
result in a yearly deficit of 2,6001. To go to 
Sandford would probably cost 12,0001. more. 
The latter place was only selected by Sir Wm. 
Cubitt and others as an outfall for the general 
drainage, not the disposal of sewage. A sewer 
6 ft. in height was required to carry off the 
rainfall as well as sewage. Mr. Bazalgette 
thought of going to Iffley, and irrigating without 
pumping; but this “ would not sufficiently lower 
flood waters below the basements of houses in 
the lower parts of the city.” Mr. Footman 
thinks this can be done by a plan he laid before 
the Beard in July, and yield a revenue of 1,5001. 





@ year. 


reach atoms or germs of disease floating in the 
‘air. It is cheaper than chloride of lime, and 
for out-door disinfection and for the disinfection 
of privies and drains it is more permanently 
efficacious,” &c.; and the doctor goes into very 
interesting details of the mode of using and the 
excellent effects produced by carbolic acid. 

Impressed very much by the foregoiug from so 
high an authority, I at once commenced the use 
of carbolic acid, and recommended it to sanitary 
inspectors and other officials, and to my personal 
friends, Judge my surprise to see in your pub- 
lication of the 18th instant an extract from a 
series of practical sanitary hints recently issued 
for circulation by W. Hardwicke, M.D., medical 
officer of health, Paddington district, in which, 
after enumerating various disinfectants, a decided 
preference is given to Condy’s fluid, as being 
the best in all circumstances ; whilst it is added, 
* Burnett's fluid and carbolic acid are poisonous 
and comparatively inefficient,” &c. 

In a matter of such moment as the right sort 
of disinfectant to be used, there ought not to be 
so great a divergence of opinion between two 
medical gentlemen of reputation, and holding 
the appointment of medical officer of health to 
such important constituencies. What one highly 
recommends as “ a positive disinfectant ” which 
“quickly destroys or restrains every contagious 
and infectious virus,” the other says “is poisonous 
and comparatively inefficient.” When doctors 
disagree, who shall decide? I should like this 
very important subject to be ventilated through 





your columns and illustrated by practical ex- 
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perience: so that those who, like myself, have not 
sufficient chemical knowledge to judge for them- 
selves, may obtain information from undoubted 
sources, and be able to apply and to recommend 
such disinfectants as are at once safe, inexpen- 
sive, and efficacious. This subject is not unworthy 
the attention of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council. JOSEPH BRIERLEY, 








NEW DRILL HALL AND GYMNASIUM, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LievtT.-Cou. Potrzr, of Heaton Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has at his own cost erected a 
building in this town to be used as a drill-hall 
and gymnasium. The building, which is of 
brick, and of an unpretending architectural 
character, is about 130 ft.long. At the east end 
is a residence for the drill-sergeant ; and in addi- 
tion there are orderly, dressing, smoking, and 
secretary’s rooms, and a large board-room. The 
drill-ha]l and gymnasium, which is about 105 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide, is open from the ground to 
the roof, and is divided longitudinally into five 
bays by cast-iron pillars, which support the roof, 
and also the timber work of the gymnasium. 
All the necessary apparatus for a gymnasium is 
about to be erected in the hall. At the west end 
of the hall is a gunnery in which will be kept 
the large guns; and over the gunnery is a 
gallery for the accommodation of spectators. 
On the north side of the building is a large 
armoury and store-room, and also the usual out- 
offices. There is an open drill-yard, 70 ft. long 
by 25 ft. wide, at the west end of the building ; 
and at some future time it is proposed to form a 
tennis court in this yard. The cost of the build- 
ing, and the fitting up of the interior, will be 
about 2,0001.; and besides this there is the cost 
of the land, the entire outlay being defrayed by 
Lieut.-Col. Potter. Mr. Kennedy, of Jarrow, is 
the builder; Mr. Henry Andrews, the clerk of 
works ; and Mr. Oliver, the architect. 








WAKEFIELD MODEL PRISON. 


THE annual report of the Howard Association 

mentions that amongst the prisons lately visited 
by the Secretary is that of Wakefield, the ad- 
mirable model of discipline afforded by which is 
comparatively little known. It is the only 
British prison which, by the use of steam-power 
and machinery, approximates in its nature the 
large manufacturing prisons of the United 
States and the Continent, where the industrial 
capacities of the inmates are called out to such 
an extent as, in addition to rendering the 
prisoners thoroughly practised workmen, secures 
the not unimportant object of largely relieving 
the pockets of honest ratepayers. During four 
years (1865-68) the purchase of trade materials 
for Wakefield Gaol was 39,794l.; the sales 
(chiefly mats), 47,4131.; net profits, after de- 
ducting commissions, &c., 7,7831. ; stock in hand, 
16,8881. Average number of workers, 1,007; 
average earnings, 71. 14s. per annum. ‘The 
Governor (Captain Armytage) remarked to Mr. 
Tallack, “If we did not make mats, we could 
turn our machinery and labour just as well to 
other purposes; as, for instance, to the manu- 
facture of steam-engines.” Such industrial 
occupation is most valuable. Why should not 
idle, vicious, unskilful criminals be rendered 
industrious and self-supporting ? The competi- 
tion with outside workers is at the worst very 
little (a few pence or farthings per individual), 
and the advantage gained to both prisoners and 
ratepayers incomparably counterbalances it. 
The treadwheel is retained at Wakefield as a 
useful resort to fall back upon for intractable 
prisoners. As such, and as such only, it is 
valuable. 








THE “ HOLE-BOURNE.” 


S1r,— Your correspondent, who calls attention 
to the derivation of this name, reminds us of the 
wonderful persistence of error. The fanciful 
and anomalous “ Old-bourne” Stow is directly 
answerable for: it is found nowhere before him. 
Even he is not consistent, for he calls it * Hil- 
bourne” in one place, and he makes the brook so 
called to trickle down Holborn-hill, though such 
a one he never saw, and the derivation and it 
belong alike to his imagination. The first writer 
who corrected this was a well-known corre. 
spondent of the Gentleman's Magazine, “T.E.T.,” 
in May, 1856, and there the subject is completely 
exhausted. He shows, beyond all question, that 
the “Hole-bourne” was the ancient name to that 





important stream which arises from the hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate, and which has been 
better known as the Fleet River. He proves 
this from the cartularies of the monastic houses 
of Clerkenwell, in which it is frequently men- 
tioned ; and he shows, that even the record cited 
by Stow spells the word in the usual way. 

About twelve months ago, in letters to the 
Times, I also corrected the common error, re- 
ferred to the article by “T. E. T.,” and men- 
tioned that there was a stream called “ Hol- 
bourn” by Sherbourne in Dorsetshire, and it 
may be noted that the latter name is also in 
London. 

Still writers copy, and even enlarge upon the 
old error, and it has been reproduced over and 
over again, in almost every account of the 
viaduct which bridges the chasm that gives such 
force and truth to the ancient name, viz., The 
Brook in the Hollow. As I am perfectly 
acquainted with every foot of its course, I can 
certify to the (very) appropriate construction of 
its name. It is a piece of word-painting. 

Your correspondent alludes to the Domesday 
record as if the present street of Holborn was 
spoken of; but considering the length of the 
street, this is too much to affirm. The words in 
the record, “ Ad Holeburne,” must allude to the 
immediate vicinity of the brook; and there is 
mention of a vineyard (vinea). Now, the steep 
slopes of the western side of the brook are 
exactly such as would be suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. The aepect is nearly south- 
east, that of some of the best vineyards, and it 
would also have the indirect rays of the south 
and western sun. 

It is to be hoped that we may not see this 
venerable relic of erroneous etymology, “ Old- 
bourne,” again resuscitated. 

J. G. WALLER. 








LONDON-BRIDGE TRAFFIC. 


Provision of extra accommodation for the 
constantly increasing traffic on London Bridge, 
which is urgently needed, has been suggested to 
be stipplied by various methods. Amongst them 
a plan is proposed by Mr. J. Ivison, who, some 
time since, submitted a design to the Corpora- 
tion of London for steel or iron bridges for the 
accommodation of foot-passengers at street- 
crossings. His design for London Bridge is 
based upon the same idea—namely, to carry the 
foot-passenger traffic over the carriage-road. 
This he proposes to do at London Bridge by a 
platform of 25 ft. wide extending along the 
centre of the bridge, with cross-galleries at each 
end of the platform, which would serve for 
street-crossings, and with cross-galleries over 
each pair of piers, to give firmness to the struc- 
ture. The gallery would be 18 ft. high, clear, 
and would be supported upon clusters of Corin- 
thian columns. Two spaces of 25 ft. wide would 
be left on each side over each arch of the bridge, 
to allow cross-carriage traffic if required. The 
piers and abutments would be carried up to 
the top of the structure in Portland stone, en- 
riched with caryatides. The footways on the 
bridge would be thrown into the carriage-road, 
and thus provide for six lines of vehicles, the 
number for which there is space upon the new 
Blackfriars and the Westminster Bridges. 

One objection to this plan is the asserted in- 
sufficiency of the foundations of the bridge to 
wit any greater weight than they already 

ear. 








DE MORTUIS. 


In taking a retrospect of the past twelve 
months, the old reflection is forced upon us with 
painfal significance that King Death has been 
busy as usual thinning the ranks of our eminent 
men in every walk of life. Eighteen handred 
and sixty-nine was a particularly fatal year to 
members of the English Episcopate, and we 
have also to mourn the loss of a long roll of gifted 
men belonging to science, art, and antiquarian 
science; some of them the very brightest orna- 
ments of their professions. To begin with 
English painters, sculptors, and engravers, the 
year’s obituary contains many well-known 
names. Among painters, the most eminent was 
Thomas Creswick, R.A., who may be said to have 
departed with the old year, his death having 
occurred within a few days of its close, at the 
age of fifty-eight. From the age of sixteen, the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy had been 
graced by the presence of his works, and if 
popularity be an evidence of greatness, Cres- 
wick has every claim to that title. It has been 





said of him that his works, like himself, were 
pleasant and cheerful, ever taking the sunny 
view of nature. The opening of the year was 
marked by the death, at the age of eighty-four, 
of Sir William John Newton, whose high repu. 
tation as a miniature painter gained for him the 
appointment of painter in ordinary to her 
Majesty. Robert Braithwaite Martineau, who 
will be remembered as the artist of “The Last 
Day in the Old House,” was cut off prematurely 
in his forty-third year, in February. In the 
following month passed away James Eckford 
Lauder, R.S.A., who for correct drawing, free 
colouring, and for general breadth and vigour 
of painting, had few equals among Scottish 
artists. Several of his pictures gained great 
distinction. His “Ten Virgins” and his 
“ Bailie Macwheedle” were engraved by the 
Association for the Promotion of Fine Arts. For 
his two Scriptural pieces, ‘‘ Wisdom,” and the 
“Unjast Steward,” he received a prize of 200 
guineas, at Westminster Hall. Mr. Lauder was 
fifty-seven years of age. Within three weeks he 
was followed to the grave by his elder and still 
more distinguished Brother, Robert Scott Lau- 
der, B.8.A., born in 1803. His illustrations of 
the writings of his early patron, Sir Walter 
Scott, established his reputation as an historical 
painter. Of these the most popular are ‘‘ The 
Trial of Effie Deans,” and “The Glee Maiden,” 
while his pictures, “ Christ teaching Humility,” 
and “ Christ Walking on the Water,” are fine 
specimens of his capacity for a still higher walk 
of art. The son-in-law of Thomson, of Dad- 
dingston, the famous landscape painter, My. 
Scott Lauder, for a number of years subsequent 
to 1848, directed the studies of the students of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. His former pupils 
have recently honoured his memory by erecting 
& monument over his grave. Also this month 
(April), died, at the age of fifty-three, Edward 
William John Hopley, for many years an exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy. He was the inventor 
of a trigonometrical system of facial measurement 
for the use of artists. John Warkup Swift, the 
well-known marine painter, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, several of whose works have been repro- 
duced in chromolithography, died in May, aged 
fifty-four, as well as James Basire, the last of 
the line of the celebrated engravers of that 
name; and Orlando Jewitt, the eminent archi- 
tectural wood engraver. Both had passed the 
three score years and ten. For about a century 
and a quarter the name and family of Basire 
have been intimately associated with the Royal 
Society, the Antiquarian and other societies, 
and among their chief works were the “ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,” and the English cathedrals 
for Gough. Of Mr. Jewitt’s last and best work 
his series of illustrations to Mr. Parker's “ Ancient 
Rome,” we have already expressed our opinion, 
by remarking that these illustrations “ have 
never been exceeded for beauty, and minute 
accuracy of detail, and will remain a lasting 
monument of Mr. Jewitt’s excellence as an artist 
and woodengraver.” On the lst of June, after a 
short but very painful illness, Michael Frederick 
Halliday was smitten down. He was known in 
professional and other circles as the artist of 
“ Measuring for the Wedding Ring,” and other 
pictures of considerable merit. A few days after 
we had to record the demise of Mr. F. Y. Harl- 
stone, born in 1800, and for many years presi- 
dent of the Society of British Artists. He 
obtained the gold medal as student of the Royal 
Academy in 1823, and gold and silver medals at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1855. His best-known 
works are “The Prisoner of Chillon” and 
‘‘Haidee.’? Edward Richardson, the sculptor, 
the restorer of the effigies of the Knights Tem- 
plars in the Temple Church, died in July, aged 
fifty-seven; William Crawford, who had a high 
repute as a Scottish portrait-painter, in August ; 
George F. Rosenberg, the landscape-painter, and 
an Associate of the Water Colour Society, in 
September. In September, likewise, passed 
away, in his eighty-fourth year, George Jones, 
the oldest member of the Royal Academy. This 
veteran painter, who was familiarly known as 
“ Waterloo Jones,” bore a striking resemblance: 
to his military idol the Duke of Wellington, and 
generally wore a hat and other habiliments such 
as the Dake ordinarily adopted. John Hancock, 
the sculptor, whose ‘ Beatrice” of Dante ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1850, and other 
works, gained considerable reputation, died in 
October. On New Year’s Eve died William Essex 
enamel painter in ordinary to her Majesty and 
the late Prince Consort, having reached the age 
of eighty-five. 

If we have lost no great Engtish architeot 
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during the year, several able and useful members 
of the profession have gone from among us. 
Arthur Ashpitel, who died in January, was not 
only an able architect, but a volaminous writer 
on architectural and archeological subjects, a 
clever musician, and an excellent poet of the 
vers de société order. He was born in 1807, 
and studied architecture under his father. 
Mr. Ashpitel’s many valuable works, together 
with his collection of Etruscan vases, he 
bequeathed to the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he was a member. Mr. Day, architect, 
of Worcester, died by his own hand, in June. 
In July we recorded the death of Robert Grace, 
of Burton-on-Trent, and formerly of Derby. 
W. F. Farthing, the industrious curator of the 
Architectural Exhibition in Conduit-street, was 
found dead in his room on the 20th of this 
month. Edward Buckton Lamb, the architect 
of many buildings, died in August, aged sixty- 
three. The list of surveyors includes George du 
Noyer,a gentleman holdinga high position in con- 
nexion with the geological survey of Ireland, 
who departed in January ; Thomas Pickersgill, 
city surveyor of York, in May; and William 
Jones, surveyor, of Derby, in December. Among 
inventors and engineers, we find James Chalmers, 
who gave us the famous target which bears his 
name ; and John Hulme, the inventor of the self- 
acting mule. James Simpson, for some time 
president of the Institution of Civil Hogineers, 
and a very abie member of his profession, died 
at Edinburgh, in April, aged sixty-nine. George 
Smith, for twenty-four years resident engineer 
of the Belfast Harbour (aged seventy-seven), 
and Charles J. G. Macdonald, the superinten- 
dent engineer of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, died last month. The latter 
gentleman, whose untimely removal is deplored 
by a wide circle, was brother to Mr. John Mac- 
donald, who has long held an important position 
in the establishment of the Times newspaper. 
In addition to this numerous band of profes- 
sional men, the year’s obituary contains the 
names of a large number of distinguished 
characters who were variously connected and 
associated with science, literature, and art. 
There died in January, at the age of fifty-six, 
Charles Robert Weld, assistant secretary of the 
Royal Society, brother-in-law of the Poet Lau- 
reate ; in April, John Richard Walbran, F.S.A., 
aged fifty-two, local secretary of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
author of, among other works, “The History of 
Ripon” and “ Memorials of Fountains Abbey ” ; 
and in May, Peter Canningham, a name well 
known to our readers from its frequent appear- 
ance in these pages, familiarly known also to 
all who know anything of London; he was the 
eldest son of the famous Allan, and was in his 
fifty-fourth year. The British Museum was 
deprived of two of its most eminent officials 
in Sir Henry Ellis and Thomas Watts, the 
latter only, however, dying in -darness. The 
one-while principal librarian “was born in 
1776, so that he had attained the great 
age of ninety-three. So far back as the year 


1800 Ellis received an appointment in the. 
Museum, he became Keeper of the Printed Book | 


Department six years afterwards, and in 1827 
succeeded Mr. Planta as principal librarian, from 


which post he retired with a pension in 1856. | 
Sir Henry was the author of many standard 
works, the most notable, perhaps, being his _ 


volumes on the Townley and Elgin Marbles. He 


died in the middle of January; Mr. Watts in 


September. Amongst the frequenters of the 
reading-room of the British Museum the varied 
and great attainments, and the constant cour- 
tesy of Mr. Watts, will be long and gratefully 
remembered. In Professor Beete Jukes, F.R.S., 
Professor Graham, the Master of the Mint, and 
Professor Penny, the world of science lost three 
leading members. Jukes was Professor of 
Geology to the Royal College of Science, and 
the author of a large number of useful scientific 


works. He was born in 1811, six years later 


than his distinguished contemporary, Graham, 
whose discoveries and works have been of the 
greatest scientific importance to the world. 
Among the most remarkable of these is the law 
of the diffusion of gases, to which the Keith prize 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh was awarded 
in 1834 ; his speculations on the constitution of 
phosphates and other salts, and his discovery of 
the law of diffusion of liquids, and of the new 
method of separation known as dialysis, were 
rewarded by the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society in 1862. Previous to his appointment as 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
London, Graham held the Andersonian Pro- 


‘his own sex, yet his heart was excellent. 








, Paris. Among his works are the large statue of 


fessorship at Glasgow, and his successor in that 
post was Professor Penny, who, within a few 
weeks, followed him to the grave. Penny had by 
far the largest practice in Scotland as a consult- 
ing and analytical chemist. He had acquired 
the highest reputation as an authority in every 
branch of applied chemistry. Professor Penny 
died in November, aged fifty-two; Graham in 
September; and Jukes in July. The sudden 
death of John Bruce, F.S.A., in October, was an 
event that caused the deepest regret in the 
literary world, on account of his great anti- 
quarian and archeological labours, as well as of 
his active kindness and amiable manners, which 
rendered him dear to all who knew him. Mr. 
Bruce was at one time treasurer of the Society 


St. Paul at St. Sulpice, the allegorical figure of 
Medicine on the fagade of the Hétel de Vills, 
and the frieze of the saloon of the Théitre 
Francais. A talented Frenchman, M. Borel, 
chief engineer of the works of the Suez Canal, 
died in October, aged forty-eight, just as that 
great undertaking had reached a successful com- 
pletion. Belgiam lost Baron Leys, one of her 
most noted painters, at the age of fifty-four. 
He was the chief of the Belgian pre- Raffuellites, 
and so highly did the people of Antwerp respect 
and honour him that he was publicly presented 
with a golden wreath at a féte inaugurated for 
the special purpose by the Artistic Club of that 
city. The gold medal of the Paris Exhibition 
was on two occasions awarded to him. To the 
London International Exhibition of 1862 he con- 





of Antiquaries, and afterwards one of its vice- 
presidents. He was one of the founders of the 
Camden Society, and for many years he had | 
been engaged in the important public service of | 
calendaring the Domestic State Papers preserved | 
in her Majesty’s Record Office. Several volumes 
of his calendar have been printed, and form a! 
perfect model for works of that character. A | 
stroke of apoplexy closed the life of this earnest | 
worker, in his sixty-ninth year. Deputy Lott, who 

died in July, aged sixty-five, was well known for 
his antiquarian tastes, and as a prominent mem- 
ber of several societies. John Hodgson Hinde, 
formerly M.P. for Newcastle, was another emi- 
nent archzeologist, and antiquary, and the author 
of several able works. He died in November, at 
the age of sixty-four. The name of Dr. John 
Hogg, F.R.S., is entitled to mention, as also that 
of William Williams, antiquary. 

The year 1869 has proved remarkably fatal to 
foreign artists of eminence. The year had 
hardly dawned when Paul Heut, the celebrated 
French landscape-painter, was called away. He 
was struck with apoplexy while at work before 
his easel on a picture destined for the forth- 
coming exhibition. Another French artist of 
merit, Adalbert de Beaumont, died in May. He 
travelled much in Tarkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
and had studied Oriental art in its most varied 
manifestations. The famous Parisian sculptor, 
Jean Pierre Dantan, was also struck down by 
apoplexy in the month of September. He was 
called Dantan, jun., to distinguish him from his 
brother, Dantan, sen., who is also a sculptor, 
eighty years of age. Jean Pierre was born in 
1800, and in early years was, like his brother, a 
pupil of Bosio. His reputation was gained by 
what the French call “ chayes,”’ id est, carica- 
tures in sculpture of notable personages—bur- 
lesques in plaster, wax, marble, stone, and clay. 
He executed the most absurd, but wonderfully 
clever, statuettes of contemporary celebrities,— 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Balzac, Wellington— 
such extraordinary boots! Lord Brougham— 
such a pocket handkerchief, and such a nose! | 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Count d’Orsay, full of 
fascination. But though Dantan took delight 
in caricaturing the defects and weaknesses of 
A 
proof of this was his great aversion to execute 
the burlesque of any famed female artist. He | 
used to say that ridicule remained attached to’ 
a woman forever. Malibran was very anxious 
that Dantan should caricature her. At length | 
he complied, though unwillingly, and only when | 
she gave him the following written request :— | 
“ Malibran has asked ‘the sculptor Dantan, jun., 
to parody her portrait, in order to give the public 
an occasion to laugh at her.” It was done; 
but when the great singer saw herself thus, | 
with deficiencies exaggerated that she had not 
dreamt of, she burst into tears, and this incident | 
strengthened the artist in his resolve never 
again to show a woman what her “ harmonistic | 
characteristics” were. Three years later Marie. 








_Malibran died (1835), and Dantan, in a thrill of 


grief, wrote to her husband, “ Laughter is hor- 
rible facing death. I have broken the parody 
to pieces with one blow from a hammer.” The 
sculptor died rich, and proved his generosity and 
kindness of heart by leaving 20,000 francs to the 
City of Paris for founding an annual prize at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts ; 10,000 francs to the so- 
ciety for aiding painters, sculptors, and architects ; 
and 600 francs a year to his old friend Sebron, the 
artist. In the following month, Dantan’s brother 
sculptor, Pierre Hébert, to whom we owe the 
well-known group of “The Child and the 
Tortoise,” joined him. Hébert, who had 
reached his sixty-fifth year, was the father of 
Emile Hébert and Madame Léon Bertans, both 
of whom have acquired considerable popularity 
as sculptors. We must add to the list of sculptors 
the name of Revillon, who died last week in 


tributed several works of high merit—‘ Young 
Luther singing in the Streets of Hisenach,” 
“The Institution of the Golden Fleece,” &c. 
Germany lost her celebrated painter Overbeck, 
who died at four score in November, and the no 
less celebrated sculptor, Baron Schmidt von der 
Launitz, who breathed his last at the very close 
of the year, at the good age of seventy-four. 
His most important work is the monument to 


‘the three first printers, Guttenberg, Faust, and 


Schoefer, erected in Frankfort about thirteen 
years ago. Italy mourns and throws a memorial 
wreath over the graves of Tenerani, the sculp- 
tor; of Calamatta, the delicate and correct 
engraver of Raffaelle’s masterpieces, and Pro- 
fessor of Engraving in the Academy of Milan, 
who died there in March, aged sixty-seven ; and 
of her greatest architect, Luigi Poletti, who died 
also at Milan in September, aged seventy-seven. 
His last work was to direct the reconstruction of 
the Church of St. Paul, at Rome, which the Pope 
desired to have finished in time for the opening 
of the present @icumenical Council. 





CHOIR STALLS IN GERMAN CHURCHES. 


THE German churches are remarkably rich in 
fino specimens of stall-work. Not only the 
cathedrals and abbey churches, but even the 
parish churches abound with examples of this 
article of church furniture. In England and 
France the stalls usually date from the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; but in Germany 
they are to be found of every date from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth century. 

One of the earliest examples which we have 
seen is at Ratzburg, where there are a few stalls 
of the earlier part of the twelfth century. They 
are not in their original position, and are ina 
mutilated state; but they are most remarkable 
and thoroughly Romanesque in character. The 
uprights which separate the seats are nearly 
1 ft. in thickness, and are ornamented in front 





| by two small colamns, adorned with zigzags and 


cable mouldings. 

The stalls in the church of the New Miinster 
at Wiirzburg, of which we have given an en- 
graving in a former number,* are works of the 
earlier portion of the thirteenth century. Next 
in point of date are the singularly beautifal 
stalls in St. Gereon’s Church, Cologne, which 
are probably not later than the year 1300. They 
are the earliest we know in which figures are 
introduced. Here the figures stand upon the 
enda of the stalls. They are about 4 ft. high, 
and finely carved. The ends of both stalls and 
benches are ornamented with early Geometrical 
tracery, richly moulded. In all those stalls that 
we have mentioned the misereres are quite plain 
or very simply moulded, and it is probable that 
the practice of lavishing a large amount of 
ornament upon this portion of the stall was 
not introduced before quite the end of the four- 
teenth century, as all the earlier stalls we have 
seen are very simply treated in this respect. 
There is a miserere in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
which is said to be the work of the thirteenth 
century, and certainly, at first, it does strike 
one as looking of that date; but, if carefully 
examined, it will be seen that the resemblance 
springs only from the trefoil or clover-leaf being 
used, and in all probability it is of the same 
date as the rest of the stalls, which are evidently 
works of the fifteenth century. Even in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the misereres 
in Germany were much plainer than they were in 
England. 

Next to the stalls of St. Gereon’s, at Cologne, 
in point of date, are those of the cathedral in 
that city. They are most noble examples, and 
are very elaborate. Figure subjects are used in 








* See p. 730, vol. xxvi. 
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the ends, set in squared quatrefoils. None of 
these stalls which we have described have 
canopies over them. 

The stalls at Hildesheim (of which we give 
an engraving) probably date from the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. They are 
very elaborately carved, and the ends are highly 
original in design: figures are largely used. 
The end shown in our engraving consists of an 
emblematical representation of the genealogy of 
our Lord, or, as it is often called, a “ Tree of 
Jesse.” Standing upon the curved stem of the 
tree are the Virgin, and the archangel Gabriel in 
the act of annunciation. Between the two is a 
vase with lilies. The whole composition is 
graceful and pleasing. The birth of our Lord is 
represented above in the gablet. Each of the 
gablets over the canopies is ornamented with a 
demi-figure in a circle; the soffits are vaulted. 
The backs of these stalls are hung with tapestry, 
bearing the date 1602. There are a double row 
of stalls, numbering in all forty. The stalls in 
the western choir at Bamberg are of the same 
date, and are very similar to those at Hildesheim, 
but they are not sorich. The stalls in St. Mary’s, 
in the Capitol, Cologne; St. Mary’s, Oberwesel ; 
the Cathedral, Erfarth; the Cathedrals at Hal- 
berstadt and Naumberg ; the Dominican Church 
at Ratisbon; and the eastern choir of the Cathe- 
dral at Bamberg, are all good examples of the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

Of the latter part of the fourteenth century 
examples are very numerous. We may mention 
those’of St. Andrew’s, at Cologne; St. Ludgeri’s, 
at Miinster ; St. James’s, at Rothenburg; in the 
eastern choir of the Cathedral of Augsburg; 
St. Godehard’s, Hildesheim ; and St. Catullus’s, 
at Moorburg (of which we will give an en- 
graving). 

Of the fifteenth century, the examples are still 
more numerous, and many of them remarkably 
rich and magnificent; in fact, this seems to have 
been the century in which this article of church 
furniture was most carefully studied, and made 
of even greater importance than its use and posi- 
tion would quite seem to warrant. The superb 
stalls of the cathedrals of Ulm, Vienna, Munich, 
Freising, and Augsburg (weatern choir), and the 
churches of St. Martin, at Landshut ; St. Andrew, | 
at Ochsenfurth ; St. Burkard, at Wiirzburg, amply 
prove the care and skill which both architects 
and workmen lavished upon choir-stalls during | 
the fifteenth century. 

Examples of the sixteenth century are not so 
numerous nor so elaborate as those of the former 
century. The finest examples we know are the 
stalls in the choir of the Cathedral at Miinster, 
which date from the year 1535. A slight admix- 
ture of Italian detail is to be observed in the 
ends of the benches. In this case there are no 
canopies. A good example occurs at St. Michael’s, 
at Hildesheim, which were probably erected in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. There 
are canopies over these stalls. Italian detail is 
largely intermixed with Gothic; in fact, the 
general effect is rather more Italian than Gothic. 
In the church of St. Mauritius, at Miinster, the 
stalls are of the same mixed sty le, and are pro- 
bahly of about the same date. 

Well-designed stalls of the seventeenth cen- 
tury may be seen in the churches of St. Emmeran, 
Ratisbon ; St. Lambert, Miinster ; and the Cathe- 
drals of Freiburg and Ratisbon. They are, of 
course, quite Italian in detail, but still retain 
the ancient form and arrangement. 

In the eighteenth century the stalls became a | 
confused heap of clouds, cherubim, vases, and | 
shells; in fact, anything but architectural fea- | 
tures. Horrible examples of these extravagances | 
may be seen in the Cathedrals of Wiirzburg, | 
Worms, Limburg, and Mayence. 




















Froposed Education Bill.—The Education 
Bill proposed by the “ National Education | 
League” may be summed up thus:—1. Local 
authorities shall be compelled by law to see that 
sufficient school accommodation is provided for 
every child in their district. 2. The cost of 
founding and maintaining such schools as may 
be required shall be provided out of local rates 
supplemented by Government grants. 3. All 
schools aided by local rates shall be under the 
management of local authorities, and subject to 
Government inspection. 4. All schools aided by 
local’ rates shall be unsectarian. 5. To all 
schools aided by local rates admission shall be | 
frée. 6. School accommodation being provided, | 
the State or the local authorities shall have | 
power to compel the attendance of children of | 
suitable age not otherwise receiving education. 
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HUNGERFORD. 


I am afraid I cannot gainsay the generality of 
the remarks of “ Gargoyle” in his letter headed 
* A Hint to Hungerford,” in your last week’s 
issue. The good people of the town seem to 
have but little spirit of progress; but for what 
little they do show I think they ought to have 
credit. The “ painfal” architecture of the old 
church must be’admitted, and it requires fully 
three miles of that distance which lends en- 
chantment to the view to render it picturesque 
among the foliage of the beautiful valley of the 
Kennet. There is, however, another church, a 
modern one, designed with taste; it is built of 
brick, the chief local material. It was erected 
two or three years ago from designs of Mr. A. 
W. Blomfield, who is also architect of the 
Church school now building in the suburbs. 

The Wesleyans have also just finished a hand- 
some chapel oppcsite one of the hotels men- 
tioned, and it forms quite a feature in entering 
the town from Oxford. It was built by Mr. 
Philips, of Swindon, from the designs of Mr. 
Wilson, of Bath, architect. 

Last, but not least, I am happy to inform you 
there is every prospect of the “‘ hideous Georgian 
town-hall” being swept from the face of the 
earth this year. The civic as well as religious 
authorities have been exerting themselves, and 
in all probability a new town-hall and corn- 
exchange—not “standing in the gutter,” but on 
@ new site opposite the present building—will 
soon be commenced, the plans for which have 
already been prepared, at an estimated cost of 
upwards of 2,0001., by Mr. J. P. Spencer, of 
Wantage, architect. 

I can quite endorse your correspondent’s 
censure of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. The station was burnt down a few years 
ago, and the goods and cattle shed has ever 
since been made to serve as well for what the 
company seems only to consider another class 
of cattle, viz., the passengers. OBSERVER, 








A WORKING MAN ON EDUCATION. 


Sir,—The speeches of those who legislate for 
the people are, in general, of some interest to 
the community. It may be that their sayings 
do not show great wisdom or much know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, they are the thoughts and 
opinions of the men who rule us. Perhaps on 
no question of the coming session of Parliament 
will there be more conflicting opinions than on 
that of national education. For the last half- 
century this great question has been muddled 
about,—of great importance for a short time, 
and then for a long time forgotten. Royal Com- 
missions almost out of number have sat, and 
evidence has been given that the present so- 
called educational system is altogether unsuited 
to the wants of a great nation and the age we 
live in, as under it not one in four of the few 
scholars that now attend school receive a fair 
elementary education. The agitation has not 
been continuous. It has as yet been by fits 
and starts; something like a bright meteor, 
shining for a time, then receding to a glimmer, 
which gets fainter, until it is entirely lost sight 
of. Whenever the question has been before 
the people a large amount of opposition has been 
called forth. The difficulty has always been the 
balancing of religious parties ; and although they 
are still at variance as to what catechism or 
dogmas shall be taught, they are still agreed 
that rather than an unsectarian system shail be 
established, in which no party shall have a pre- 
ference or gain an advantage, they will oppose 
the new scheme, because it is not denomi- 
national. And it is now a question whether the 
breakers which have wrecked so many movements, 
and kept the working classes in ignorance, shall 
again bar the way to a thorough national system. 
In this new movement I believe its success 
largely depends on the enlistment of working 
men into its ranks, who are aware of the 
deficient state of education, and who are 
in earnest to help any movement to provide a 
remedy. I believe the working men, who know 
the issues at stake, look with dismay on the 
revival of the sectaries, and of their amal- 
gamation. Hitherto it has been their antagonism 
which has blocked the way ; now it is to be their 
union. I suppose they now feel the old founda- 
tions crumbling beneath their feet, and they 
know the cracked walls must soon follow. Still 
they are determined to make another effort to 
maintain ignorance and inefficient education. 
The misrepresentations of party papers and 
Speakers are again conjuring up all sorte of 


imaginary dangers, and are calling loudly for 
protection to existing rights and vested interests. 
Quite recently a public man addressed his 
constituents on the great question of the 
coming session, and, without doubt, his speech 
may be taken as a fair resumé of the course the 
Opposition will take when the question comes 
before Parliament. Although the speech was 
honoured with a leading article, there never was, 
in my opinion, a more barefaced misrepresenta- 
tion of facts placed before the public. The 
speaker certainly could not have known what he 
was speaking of, or else he had a very low esti- 
mate of the understanding and discernment of 
his hearers. It must, I think, appear somewhat 
strange to educational reformers that the advo- 
cates for upholding the present system did not 
think about improvement till the agitation for a 
national system began; and it is false to state 
that the League wishes to pull down any efficient 
school, and build another at the ratepayers’ ex- 
pense, where the one already established is doing 
its work in a proper manner. The working men’s 
would-be educational friends are, it seems, 
terribly afraid they should become “ educational 
paupers.” It is a great pity the speakers do not 
give a definition of the word “ pauper.” But I 
suppose the word only applies to working men. 
Some of us know employers who have sons being 
educated in the Blue-coat School, receiving 
board, lodging, clothing, and an advanced edu- 
cation free. I wonder whether there is such 
a thing as middle-class educational paupers. 
If so, they do not seem very anxious for inde- 
pendence, as I never yet heard of one who 
objected to his children receiving the advan- 
tage of a free scholarship in an endowed college 
or school. Bat I have yet to learn, in spite of all 
that has been said, that, if schools are supported 
by rates in lieu of fees, and that I, as a working 
man, pay my share, and my children go to the 
schools, in sending them I should be a 
pauper. It appears to me that schools supported 
by rates are more independent than those that 
are partially supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; and, what is more, they will not be liable 
to the fickleness and fluctuation of funds, which 
the present voluntary schools are subject to. 
Some humiliating tales can be told, of how the 
present contributions are gathered. Theclergy- 
man, in too many cases, is obliged to humble 
himself to the position of a beggar. I myself 
once heard one plead to a rich lady for a guinea. 
He dwelt upon the great advantages of educating 
the poor; he showed that it promoted law and 
order; and'that it taughtthem torespect property, 
and made the rich more secure. I heard the 
comments of the servants, and I felt even then 
that a question affecting the well-being of 
society ought not to depend on the humbling of 
clergymen or voluntary aid. If the present sup- 
porters of schools feel that it is good to give, I 
believe they can still find the means to aid the 
ratepayers ; and if it cannot be arranged, they 
can provide rewards for the most efficient 
scholars, The opponents of the League state 
“that it is a parent’s duty to see that his children 
are well taught; and if he has to pay for it, 
he will take, care that he gets something good 
for his money.” Oaly think of a drunken, 
ignorant parent, who never learned so much as 
the A B C himself, and who, to gratify his own 
depraved appetite, keeps his children half- 
starved, caring about intellectual food! The 
best of the labouring classes are only half in 
earnest about their children’s education, because 
they were never taught much themselves, 
and what they never had or felt the want of, it 
is plain they will not be very earnest about 
obtaining for their children. As to the choice 
of schools, I wonder what power the working 
man has over the present schools. In the 
majority of cases, if he does not like one school, 
or the system of teaching, he is forced to con- 
tinue at that because there is no other,—he at 
present has no voice in the election of committee 
or managers,—so that working men are forced 
to take that which is not what they desire 
or want. In this great world of London, 
schools are not many, but few; nothing is more 
difficult than to find a school which teaches an 
average amount of knowledge; and when found 
there are so many obstacles in the way of ad- 
mittance: the children must be dressed after a 
certain pattern; and their hair must be combed 
straight, not curled or plaited, as that would be 
imitating their betters. I myself have six 
children to provide with education ; and, 


although they cost me something like 2s. 6d. a 
week, I am bound to admit that I get but a poor 
return for my money. And, if space admitted, 





I could tell of some curious things in connexion 
with the much-vaunted voluntary system. The 
question is so great, and the issues so vital to 
the welfare of the people, that in a short letter 
there is not space to touch one half of the 
matter. I have not yet stated why I agree with 
the National League. I think asso many friends 
are now so concerned about the education of the 
working classes, and as some of them are talking 
such queer things about our wants and require- 
ments, the working men should be allowed to 
say a little for themselves, and ventilate the 
question from their point of view and experi- 
ence. And as the social, moral, and educational 
well-being of the people has always been 
earnestly advocated in the columns of the 
Builder, I know it maintains with the poet :— 
*‘ That they who seek the mind’s improvement 
Aid the world ix aiding mind ; 
As every great commanding movement 
Serves not one, but all mankind.” 


JACK PLANE. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
SEQUEL OF A COMPETITION. 


Barker v. Presteign Burial Board.—Thia was 
an action recently brought in the Hereford 
County Court, by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, for 
the recovery of 501., for services rendered by him 
in his profession as an architect. The facts 
elicited by the evidence may be summed up as 
follows :— 


In 1866 the Burial Board of the town of Presteign 
invited several architects to submit designs in competition 
for the erection of two chapels, and eventually accepted 
the one sent in by plaintiff, on condition that it could be 
carried out for 7001. In due course the plaintiff was 
formaliy instructed to make the working drawings, to send 
a copy of the plan to the Lord Bishop for approval, and 
to have bills of quantities prepared for the builders; a 
resolution was also adopted agreeing to the payment of 5 
per cent, on the outlay for drawing and saperintendence. 
At the time when the advertisement was inserted in 
the local papers a strike existed in the trade, so that only 
two builders came forward, and one of these retired from 
the field at the last moment. The remaining tender, on 
being opened, was found to be within the prescribed limit, 
and inquiry respecting its author (Mr, Edwards, of 
Leominster) showed that he had just carried out a 3,000/. 
contract to the satisfaction of a London architect and a 
Government inspector, 

Nearly a year’s delay now took place, in consequence of 
an informality in the Board’s formation, which necessitated 
its reconstruction. The seven old members were, how- 
ever, re-elected, together with fresh ones in the places of 
two who had resigned. The new Board, at its’ficst meet- 
ing, directed the clerk to request plaintiff and Mr. Haddon 
(the author of one of the rejected designs) to resubmit 
their respective plans. This order, however, the clerk 
did not obey, but asked plaintiff simply to send his plans 
for the inspection of the Board, “consisting now almost 
entirely of new members.” Plaintiff, suspecting nothing, 
fell in with this apparently natural request, and sent his 

lans, Then, without communicating in any way with 

im, the Board at one meeting rescinded all the resolu- 
tions relating to his appointment, and at the next decided 
upon insisting that Mr. Edwards should find security for 
the completion of the contract (though no notice of this 
had been given in the advertisement), and further that 
he should bind himself to carry out the work for his 
estimate ‘‘ without any extras of any description.” To the 
probable surprise and disappointment of the Board, Mr. 
Edwards agreed at once to these two fresh importations 
into the case. : 

The Board then took objection at the next meeting to 
the sureties named by Mr. Kdwards, adjourned for three 
days, and required fresh names to be omaenet in the in- 
terim. By the delaying a post, and ante-dating the letter, 
the clerk is said to have limited Mr. Edwards practically 
to one day only. Mr. Edwards was absent when the letter 
arrived, and was therefore unable to send an answer by 
return of post. The adjourned meeting took place next 
morning, and a member, named Davies, was deputed to 
ascertain if Mr. Haddon could reduce the cost of his de- 
sign to 600/, Immediately upon his return Mr. Edwards 
went to Presteign, prepared with the names of two fresh 
sureties ; the clerk, however, informed him that he was 
** too late;” that it was needless to name these, the Board 
owes to employ Mr. Haddon, instead of the plaintiff. 

he clerk further said, that the Board wished him (Mr. 
Edwards) to do the work, so that he had better send in 
an estimate for the new plans. This, however, he flatly 
declined to do, observing that he had been “fooled 
enough already.” ‘'wo days after this a meeting was 
held, at which Mr. Davies reported that Mr. Haddon 
would guarantee that the cost of his design should not 
exceed 6001, ; and the clerk also reported that Mr. Edwards 
had stated to him that he had been under a misapprehen- 
sion respecting the stone, and fiading now that he was 
expected to provide it, he should withdraw his tender. 
Mr. Haddon’s plaus were then substituted for plaintiff’s, 
and advertisements for fresh tenders ordered to be inserted 
in the local papers. On seeing these plaintiff wrote to the 
clerk, expressing his astonishment, and demanding an 
explanation ; receiving, however, no reply, he wrote a 
second letter direct to the Board, remonstrating at having 








been kept in ignorance of their proceedings, stating that 
he had fulfilled all his instructions; and that if a cheaper 
plan was all they wanted, they should have applied to him 
to reduce the cost of his design. It is not clear from the 
minutes whether this letter ever reached the Board, but 
formal notice was subsequently sent plaintiff, ‘‘to state 
the amount of his claim.” This he did, his account 
amounting to 50/.; the Board, however, made @ counter 
offer of 20/, (to avoid litigation), a sum which plainwilf 
declined to accept. 

The defence amounted to this,—That the contract was 
made conditional upon plaintiff ’s finding a builder to carry 
out his design for 700/., and that he had practically failed 
to find such a one, inasmuch as Mr, Edwards had not 
fulfilled the Board’s requirements as to security, and 





furthermore had withdrawn his estimate in the conversa- 
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tion that had passed between him and the clerk. Mr. 
Edwards, however, indignantly denied that he had either 
thought of or mentioned such a thing, while, on the con- 
trary, he was fully prepared to carry out the work and 

rocure the stone as the specifications described, and as 

e had always calculated upon. The plaintiff’s counsel, in 
reply, argued that even if Mr. Edwards had withdrawn his 
tender (improbable in the extreme, as it was that he would 
have chosen the time and circumstances alleged), the 
plaintiff ought still to recover, because the time when that 
event was stated to have taken place, was a year after the 
assurance had been given that the work could be carried 
out for 7001., and the ‘‘conditional”” element in the con- 
tract applied to plaintiff as well as to defendants. 

The judge directed the jury that the points for their 
consideration were—(1). Had the plaintiff found a builder 
to carry out his design for the amount named? (2). Had 
this builder been bag fall opportunity for complying 
with the wishes of the Board respecting the security ? (3). 
Did they believe this builder’s statement that he had not 
withdrawn his tender? (4). Had a reasonable, or rather 
had any opportunity been afforded plaintiff for substituting 
another builder, or reducing the cost of his design ? 

After a few minutes’ consideration, the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and the costs were ordered to 
follow the result, 

Since the hearing of the case, an attempt has been made 
to procure a new trial on the ground of “ excessive 
Gamages.” The judge, however, without hearing the 
reply of plaintiff’s counsel, refused to disturb the verdict 
of the jury. 








VALLANCEY, THE IRISH ANTIQUARY. 


S1r,—I have just seen an extract from yous paper in the 
Dublin Daily Express of the 30th ult., headed ‘‘ Colonel 
Vallancey,” giving a short account of him as the Irish 
antiquary, and as the Englishman in Ireland devoting 
his time and attention to the elucidation of the Irish 
language, and the Irish race. It also says, ‘“‘ The writer 
made a search through all the metropolitan directories of 
the three iaptoun, but failed to meet with the name; ” 
and, “ strange if his fifteen children and their descendants 
fonpering they were married) have died out, Perhaps 
in the Army List or in France some of the Vallancey 
aap ee stock, or English or Anglo-Irish descendants, may 
e found,” 

As one of the descendants, that is, as grandson of 
General Charles Vallancey, I now write for the informa- 
tion of the writer of the notice in question. 

Of the General’s four sons, one only, the eldest son, 
my father, left issue; he, however, had but ten children. 
Five of his married daughters left issue; none are now 
living, though some of their grandchildren are. A sister, 
#@ younger brother, and myself, are the only grandchildren 
of the General’snowliving. Four sonsof an elder brother, 
deceased, with three of my own, exist to carry down the 
name of Vallancey, None of the parent stock are to be 
found in France, for my grandfather alone remained of 
the ancient and noble family, the Marquis d’Estempes de 
Vallancey. The General’s grandfather had to fly from 
France on the revocation of the edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV, The Marquis and his -~ son, General 
Vallancey’s father, both died in exile in Flanders, where 
my grandfather was born. He was sent to England when 
a child, and brought up by a relation on the mother’s side. 
He was educated at Kton College, and early entered the 
army. The chateau and estate of Vallancey, in Berri, 
were seized by the Crown, and remained in the possession 
of the Crown until Louis Philippe’s time, when they were 
given by that king to the famous minister and diplomatist, 
Prince Talleyrand, and are now enjoyed by his nephew 
and heir, who has been created by the present emperor 
Duke de Velancey. As regards the valuable MSS. sup- 
posed to have been left by the General, and to be in the 
a pry of the 2 wag have never heard of them, nor 
do I think they exist, but if such there are, they must be 
in the possession of my brother, who, from always residing 
in England, while my lot was cast in India, came eventually 
into possession of any papers of my grandfather's that 
existed, 

Dinon. G. P, Vattancry, Lieutenant-Colonel, 








CAMBRIDGE CORN EXCHANGE COM. 
PETITION. 


THE six designs received in competition having 
been referred to Mr. A. Waterhouse, that gen- 
tleman reported that he considered, on the 
whole, the designs of Mr. John Edlin and Mr. 
R. R. Rowe possess the greatest merit. 


** Mr, Edlin’s design is in the Greco-Italian style, some- 
what similar to that so much in vogue in German railway 
stations, Its simplicity, its inexpensive detail, jts business- 
like appearance and fitness for its purpose, and its varied 
skyline are all, as it seems to me, specially commendable 
points. The exchange itself is rectangular on plan, giving 
about 9,500 square feet of floor space; the roof is sup- 
—- by a double row of iron columns, dividing the 

uilding into what may be termed a nave and side aisles. 
There are no galleries, Theroom is lighted principally by a 
continuous skylight along the centre of the roof of the 
nave. This,it seems tome, might prove scarcely adequate 
to the special requirements of the case; but this defect, if 
it be one, might be easily remedied by merely increasing 
the width of the space devoted to glass on either side of 
the roof, no structural alteration whatever being needful. 
There are, in this design, no side-lights, except in the 
gables in the centre of each front, rising above the general 
line of eaves; each of these is emphasised by a 3-light 
window. 

In the centre of the roof rises a lantern, of wooden 
aepiattion, square on plan, with a dormer on each of its 
sides. 

Internally the semi-circular roof of the nave has a 
pleasing effect, Abundant ventilation is provided by a 
clearstory. 

* * cm * * 

My impression is that this design would prove by far 
the least expensive to carry out of any submitted to you, 
and that it could be satisfactorily erected for the sum 
named,—4,000/,”” 

Mr. Rowe’s design is Gothic in style. The 
referee says :— 

“In my opinion, it is, in point of elevation, the most 
attractive one submitted ; at any rate, so far as the main 
building is concerned. It is pleasing in outline : the orna- 
mentation is not redundant, and the treatment of the 





walls is good, both within and without, especially the 
arrangement of the buttresses internally, from which 
spring the roof-principals. It is proposed to erect the 
walls in white brick, with a certain intermixture of red 
brick in the arches, which are all either round or seg- 
mental inform, Polychromy is also sparingly introduced in 
other ways.” 

** Mr. Rowe submits three schemes. The plan (C) 
seems to me decidedly the best of the three submitted by 
Mr. Rowe; it gives nearly 11,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

The otherwise pleasing effect of the interior is, I think, 
somewhat marred by the diagonal ties of the circular- 
ribbed principals, which again are disconnected with the 
tie-beams of the king-post principals above. 

The two sets of retiring-rooms seem quite satisfactory 
in their arrangements, and the vestibules are good. 

This design would cost, I believe, nearly 50 per cent. 
more than Mr, Edlin’s,” 


A design by Mr. Fawcett received special 
mention. 

The report was laid before a special meeting 
of the town council last week, and after con- 
siderable discussion, Mr. Rowe’s design C was 
adopted. 








WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
NEW ROOMS, 


THE winter conversazione was held on the 7th 
inst., at the College, in Great Ormond-street, 
and on this occasion the new class-rooms, which 
have been built by Messrs. Haward, from the 
designs of Mr. Webbe, were thrown open for 
inspection. These are erected on land at the back 
of the house in Ormond-street, and are plain in 
construction, not to say rude. The building is 
of horse-shoe, or rather magnet shape,—two 
parallel blocks (with entrance at end of each) 
connected by a semicircular end, the whole 
divided into class-rooms which open by an 
arcade into a narrow corridor that runs round 
the inner side of the magnet. Some columns, 
with wide blocks of stone for capitals, in the 
arcade opening to corridor, afford an oppor- 
tunity for carving hereafter. The rooms 
are all lighted from the top, where the large 
amount of glass will, we fear, under certain 
conditions of the weather, be productive of in- 
convenience, and are to be warmed by a stovein 
the centre of each apartment with a descending 
flue. Some additional means for the escape of 
foul air and the prevention of draughts will be 
needed beyond those at present obvious. 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works has been 
discussing this subject in considering the report 
of their Works and General Purposes Committee 
as to it, on a motion by Mr. Freeman,— That 
the Chairman be requested to seek an interview 
with the Home Secretary for the purpose of in- 
quiring whether it is the intention of the Govern. 
ment to bring in a measure founded upon the 
report of the Royal Commission on Water 
Supply ; and also to place before him the Board’s 
general approval of the report. To this motion 
an amendment was proposed by Mr. Shaw, to 
the effect that, before seeking an interview with 
the Government, the Board should act upon the 
recommendation made to Parliament by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
their report dated 27th Jane, 1867, on the East 
London Water Supply Bills, viz.;—That the 
Metropolitan Board of Works shall have an 
opportunity of examining the question of a con- 
stant supply of water, and of communicating 
with the companies on the subject, for the pur- 
pose of applying to Parliament, if necessary. 
The Board had also the Notice of Motions given 
by Mr. Roche, on the 17th December, to con- 
sider. 

Mr. Roche argued at some length against the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission that 
the Board of Works should purchase and carry 
on the business of the water companies. To do 
this they would be compelled, he remarked, to 
borrow ten millions sterling, and the annual 
interest upon this sum, at the rate of 4 per cent., 
would be 4000007. Rather than incur this 
enormous expenditure, he suggested that the 
companies should be compelled to give a con- 
stant supply, under the direction of the Board. 
Practically, any augmentation of the quantity 
of water now furnished to the higher and 
middle classes would lead only to waste; and 
although there was room for reform with respect 
to the manner in which the poor were supplied, 
the vestries possessed ample power to compel 
the owners of property to obtain an adequate 
service of water. He argued that a constant 
supply could be obtained from the water com- 
panies at a much less cost than by the plan 
proposed by the Royal Commission. Mr. New- 





ton did not agree in this opinion, and maintained 
that it was the duty of the Board to affirm the 
principle, not only that a constant supply was 
necessary, but that it should be placed under 
the control of a municipal body. After Mr. 
Newton’s speech, the debate was again ad. 


journed. 


We may here remark that Professor Frank- 
land reports that the samples of the Lambeth, 
Chelsea, and East London Companies’ waters, 
examined by him during the last month, all 
contained living organisms. The Lambeth 
water is said to have been “very turbid and 
unfit for domestic use without previous fil- 
tration.” 








CARLISLE BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 


For some years past the public have with 
justice called for the erection of a wide and level 
bridge in place of Carlisle Bridge, Dublin. 

In response, Mr. Charles Geoghegan, archi- 
tect, has submitted.to the public a design for 
retaining the present structure, and forming 
lateral extensions to the width of Lower Sack- 
ville-street, viz., 153 ft., presenting a perfectly 
level and uniform roadway throughout. 

The estimate, prepared by an eminent firm of 
Irish engineers, has been farnished for comple- 
tion of the entire structure within one year, 
without interruption to the traffic in any way, 
at 29,0001. 

The model has been visited by a large number 
of persons, and the most competent judges of 
such matters, as well as the merchants, traders, 
and professional men most interested in the 
welfare and progress of Dublin, and in all that 
concerns its facilities for traffic, its architectural 
beauty, and its pleasantness as a place of resi- 
dence, have signed a statement of their cordial 
approval and admiration of Mr. Geoghegan’s 
plan. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
WAKEFIELD. 


In reference to the complaints to the Privy 
Council as to the sanitary state of certain parts 
of the borough of Wakefield, a report to the 
medical officer of the Privy Council, signed J, 
Netten Radcliffe, has been made and printed. In 
asummary, the reporter says ;—that the localities 
complained of (Kastmoor, Westgate Common, 
certain courtyards in Kirkgate, &c.) were in a 


highly insanitary state;— that the middens- 


throughout the town are radically filthy; and 
that there is a want of all proper provision for 
the removal of their contents;—that great im- 
provement has been effected in the drainage by 
the completion of the main sewers, but that still 
much requires to be done for the thorough 
drainage of courts and alleys; that the state of 
the Chald and Ings Becks (and Westgate Beck) 
is scandalous ;—that the local authority has 
neglected in several important respects to carry 
out the sanitary powers entrusted to it ;—that 
the town is unhealthy, particularly certain low- 
lying localities, and that this unhealthiness is 
largely dependent on the insanitary conditions 
complained of, and upon the imperfect ad- 
ministration of the sanitary laws. Other points 
are referred to; and the report ends with several 
provisional recommendations. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 


AN effort is needed in favour of this society. 
The council consider that the period has arrived, 
taking into consideration the increased art 
education of the public, and the necessity for 
insisting upon the proper recognition of archi- 
tecture as a fine art, when a strenuous effort 
should be made to place the exhibition on a more 
substantial basis; and this can only be done by 
obtaining the general assistance of the profession 
to secure a first-rate exhibition of works in their 
branch of art, in order that the public may find 
it as much as possible attractive and interesting, 
and be able to form a fair judgment of the pro- 
gress of architecture in this country. 

It was anticipated last year, when the Academy 
took possession of their new premises, that they 
would have been able to set apart at least one of 
their galleries for architectural drawings exclu- 
sively, and with increased accommodation to 
provide for a suitable representation of the 
architectural profession. Such, however, was 
not the case. Amongst the works exhibited 
were only fifty architectural drawings, represent- 
ing the works of about thirty architects. 
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It is hoped that the profession generally will 
now carefully consider whether they desire that 
their drawings shall be collected together an- 
nually for exhibition, or, in a great measure, 
be omitted from the annual gatherings of art 
works in London. Unless, however, architects 
are willing to aid and support this society, the 
council will reluctantly have, after the next year, 
to discontinue the exhibition, as they cannot 
otherwise possibly hope to make it either worthy 
of the profession it desires to represent, or of 
the attention of the general public. We make 
this appeal, therefore, in the hope that the pro- 
fession will give it its united help. Money is 
wanted as well as drawings. 








THE TOWN SURVEYORSHIP OF 
LEAMINGTON. 


Srr,—I have received the particulars of this vacant 
appointment as advertised in the Builder of this day, and 
was highly amused to see one of the stipulations as to 
the engagement, namely, that ‘ the Surveyor must not be 
absent from the town without obtaining the consent of the 
Board or its Chairman.’ Surely this advertisement, 
instead of being headed “ Zo Engineers,” should have 
been addressed ‘* Zo Men-servants !” 

From such a commencement it would appear a desirable 
berth for a professional man, 


e Ske 








THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, 
SANDWICH. 


Some surprise having been expressed at the sale of the 
bells to raise funds to repair the Church of St. Clement, 
Sandwich,—vide the Builder, 1st inst.,—I have the best 
authority to state that ‘ the bells were not sold as the first 
step towards the restoration of the tower, but as the last 
desperate resort, when all other means, including a public 
appeal and subscription-list, had been tried, and the 
result was not sufficient to cover the outlay.” 

Moreover, the following passage from ‘‘ Boys’s Collec- 
tions for an History of Sandwich, 1792,” is worth atten- 
tion :— 

*‘There are five bells, not very tuneable, and con- 
sequently of little use but to hasten the downfall of the 
venerable steeple in which they hang.” 

And having myself examined them a few years ago, I am 
enabled to say that they were only fit for the melting-pot. 
They were made by John Hodson in 1672, and had no inter- 
esting inscriptions. 

I may add that the sale of the bells, four in number,— 
one of the peal being retained,—took place in a former 
incumbency, and that the present vicar, the Rev. Arthur 
M. Chichester (by whom subscriptions will be thankfully 
received), ‘is resolutely bent on the further restora- 
tion of the ancient and massive edifice in all its pristine 
beauty, and declares most strenuously against anything 
approaching to modernisation.” THomMas WALESBY,. 








MIDLAND COUNTIES IDIOT ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


In reference to a communication from “‘ Com: 
petitor,” which appeared in your last issue, I 
shall feel obliged if you will allow me to say on 
behalf of the Building Committee that it is their 
intention to exhibit all the competing plans 
before the final decision is given, and the award 
made, unless any competitor should intimate to 
me, under cover of his motto, his objection to 
his design being exhibited. 

W. G. Brarcu, Secretary. 





MEMORIAL TABLETS IN LONDON. 


Since our last observations on this subject, 
the Society of Arts have caused; tablets to be 
fixed on houses formerly occupied by Benjamin 
Franklin, 7, Craven-street, Strand, W.C.; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 

Leave has also been obtained to affix similar 
tablets to the former residences of Lord Nelson, 
John Flaxman, George Handel, John Dryden, 
Sir W. Blackstone, and Oliver Goldsmith. 








IMPROVING THE ACOUSTICS OF A 
CRIMINAL COURT. 


At the Hereford Sessions, an account has been 
given of proceedings towards the improvement 
of the acoustics of the Criminal Court, about 
the state of which there have been serious com- 
plaints. A committee was appointed to consider 
the subject. They soon ascertained where the 
mischief lay, namely, in the projection of the 
gallery and the involuntary noises which a large 
number of people must necessarily create 3 
making the transaction of the business proper 
of the Court very difficult indeed. The authority 
of Sir Christopher Wren on this subject was 
quoted, to the effect that in theatres and concert- 
rooms the nuisance of involuntary sounds did 
not so much interfere with the operation of the 
sound, because just at the most particular crises 
the audience were more than usually interested 
to listen; but in courts of law it is quite dif. 





ferent,—the greatest excitement was productive 
of the greatest noises when the greatest silence 
was most needed. The first necessity of the 
plan, it was found, would be the removal of the 
front seats of the gallery, to enable the space 
devoted to the official part of the court to be so 
arranged that there should be no difficulty as to 
space, and more opportunity to enable the magi- 
strates to get from one part of the court to the 
other without going out of it,—a plan which had 
been found to answer well at Worcester, War- 
wick, and other places. The county surveyor 
was consulted as to the alterations desirable, 
and has reported on the subject. The expense he 
estimates at 5007., which includes the cost of a 
new gallery and increased accommodation. 








CHARLES I.’S WATCHES. 


As “R.” in your last number does not seem 
quite clear upon the story of the watch which 
was in Ashburnham Church, it may be interest- 
ing if I say that the description in your “ note” 
was true, and the only loss, at the time spoken 
of, was that of the case of the watch, no doubt 
stolen for its “* melting” value. The remaining 
relics were then taken to the mansion of the 
Earl of Ashburnham, where, I suppose, they 
still remain. 

Mr. M. A. Lower, F.S.A., the late editor of 
the Sussex Archeological Society’s Collections, 
believes the watch belonging to Mr. W. Mitford, 
M.P., Midhurst, to be the best specimen. This 
is engraved in the eighth vol. of the Collections, 
‘and an account is given also in the third vol. 
|It was presented to Mr. Thomas Herbert when 
the king was on his way to execution, and 
descended from him to the present owner. 

W. W. T. 








Tue author of the “ Handbook of Eastbourne” 
sends ‘a note in which he says, the remaining 
relics were “ wrongfully removed thence to Ash- 
burnham House by the Earlof Ashburnham. I 
say ‘ wrongfully,’ becausejI have always under- 
|stood that the watch and the shirt were be- 
| queathed to the Church, to be exhibited there 
| * for ever.’ ”” 








AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION. 


Premiums of 1,500 francs (601.) and 750 francs 
(301.) are offered respectively for the best two 
designs for a Protestant church, to be erected in 
Crefeld, Prussia, and foreign architects are in- 
vited to take part inthe competition. The cost 
of the building is not to exceed 206,000 francs 
(8,2401.), exclusive of organ and _ bell-tower. 
Materials and workmanship cost less there than 
in France. The jury, of five, includes three 
architects, — one from Dusseldorf, one from 
Cologne, and a third of Crefeld. The conditions, 
plan of site, and lists of prices may be obtained 


LIST OF SCHOOLS OF ART AND 
SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


WE are constantly asked from various parts of 
the country, as well as from London, where a 
School of Art or School of Science can be found. 
The “Calendar of the Department of Art for 
1870,” just now published by Chapman & Hall, 
for a few pence, gives full lists of the various 
schools in connexion with the Department. It 
also gives amongst other information suggestions 
as to the course to be pursued by those who wish 
to establish a science school or class with the 
aid of the Department, and memoranda for 
secretaries, 








DETERIORATION OF LEAD PIPES. 


My attention has been called to your para- 
graph on the “ Deterioration of Lead Pipes,” 
which deserves particular notice, as I have no 
doubt there are many instances of the kind 
which pass undiscovered. I have just had a 
closet removed, which was fixed about eighteen 
or twenty years ago, under the direction of my 
late father, who at that time had begun to use 
air pipes connected with the soil-pipe. In re- 
gard to the closet in question, it had caused a 
fearful smell in the house, and no one could dis- 
cover the cause. Oa making a thorough exami- 
nation, I found part of the trap, and the bend 
beyond, eaten away in the manner you describe. 
The soldered seam was the part most affected ; 
a l-in. air-pipe was fixed in the bend of the soil- 
pipe, and carried up above the roof. I have now 
put ina cast lead trap, and made the air-pipe 
1}-inch diameter instead of 1 in., as before; but 
in most cases I think 3 in. not any too large. 
Rain-water supply had always been used. 

8. J. BarBER, 








SEWERAGE AND STRATEGY. 


Has it occurred to any of our professional 
defenders what a very weak joint in our armour 
Barking Creek would be, supposing an enemy 
|in the Thames advancing upon London? The 
mouth of that Main Drainage sewer is the very 
key of a position, upon which is rested the 
safety of our great metropolis. With this stopped 
up, a shocking flood of pestilence, and an eruption 
of unutterable gases, would invade every house 
and blow up every highway; and it is not very 
difficult to imagine the possibility (in time of 
war) that the ship’s crew of some rapid and 
impregnable iron-clad might, by a coup de main 
at Barking, fling back our accumulated river 
of sewage upon unhappy London by merely 
destroying certain machinery and flinging the 
débris into a tunnel. 

Ought we not to take in peace some pre- 
cautions against so frightful a possibility of war P 
Should not a strong defensive work fortify some 
spot on those desolate and olfactory Nssex 





by writing, post-paid, to the ‘“ Presbytére de 
VEglise Evangélique de Crefeld.” The designs | 
are to be sent in under motto before the 31st of | 
March next. 





marshes, so as to hinder a sudden descent upon 
our main sewer? Or, better still, considering 
the health and comfort of gunners, should we 








ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Be1nG in the neighbourhood of Rochester, I 
took the opportunity of visiting the cement 
works at Halling, and think the following 
remarks may be useful tosome of your numerous 
readers. I therefore submit them to you for 
insertion in your journal. 

Portland cement is manufactured from a 
species of grey chalk quarried from the cliff, 
and mixed with river mud (generally brought 
from Gillingham) or clay, and is prepared in the 
following manner :—The smaller pieces of chalk 
(the larger being kept for making lime) and a 
due proportion of mud are placed in a wash- 
mill, with a sufficient quantity of water to cause 
them to amalgamate freely; it is then run off 
into becks, and allowed to settle for a few days. 
The sediment thus obtained is then conveyed to 
a drying ground, floored with iron, and heated 
by flues underneath, where it is allowed to remain 
for a day or two. When cold, it is placed in a 
kiln, and burnt into a hard substance, which is 
afterwards ground into a fine powder in a mill. 

The strongest cement is of a bluish grey 
colour, sets slowly, and weighs about 122 lb. per 
bushel, 

The quick-setting cement is of a brownish 
hue; owing to too large a proportion of mud, 
and being not sufficiently burnt is light, turns 
out weak ; and generally flies or bursts the work. 

Hersert W. DALeE, 








not make surer of the defences already in exist- 
ence at Tilbury and Chatham, with, perhaps, 
the addition of a stationary turret-ship in the 
Thames, handy enough to serve as a floating 
fortress, by way of strengthening this weakest 
point in the defences of London ? M. F. T. 








A SUGGESTED NEW ROAD: LONDON. 


Sir,—The site for the new buildings of the 
Post-office Department in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
is now cleared out, but is as yet unbuilt on. Is 
it too late again to suggest, what has been 
sometimes before mooted, but perhaps never 
under circumstance more favourable than now ? 
—the formation of a new street due north from 
the centre of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and which should be carried to the junction of 
Old-street-road and Goswell-road, by the Charter- 
house Gardens. This street, if of adequate 
width, the Post - office new building on one 
side, with the buildings of Christ’s Hospital, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the Charter- 
house, or its successor on the other, with such 
other public buildings as so great an opportunity 
would invite on either side, and with the beauti- 
ful outline of the noble cathedral at the end, 
might be made the finest street in Europe, and 
of equal convenience with any. It need not all 
be done at once; but let all new buildings to be 
erected be so planned as to suit that arrange- 
ment, allowing the present old buildings to 
remain, to be removed as circumstances may 
favour. 
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THE FLEET DITCH. 
WItt one of your correspondents kindly inform 


or over the Regent’s Canal? When this canal was 
constructed,—I think, but I forget the date of 
such construction,—the old ditch, which I well 
recollect as a boy at Camden-town in 1840-42, 
ran as arather pretty country stream, getting a 
little sewery, though, past the gardens of the Old 
Castle Tavern, Kentish-town; plashed downavery 
deep arch at the end of what is now Clarence- 
road ; and emerged again at the corner of Pratt- 
street, running through Goodall’s grounds 
(Messrs. G., the card-makers) ; and again going 
under by the Elephant and Castle, reappearing 
at Battle Bridge road. How did the Regent’s 
canal, which cuts the Camden-road, interfere 
with the course of the venerable, albeit dirty, 
stream? Was the stream culverted under the 
canal, and where, or taken up by pipes ? 

Though the source of the Old Fleet is given 
generally asat Hampstead, there is a very good- 
sized branch which rises at Highgate, near the 
Cemetery, flows through the Fortess-terrace 
fields, and joins the larger branch at Mansfield- 
place, Kentish-town. We juveniles, twenty-eight 
years ago, looked upon the Old Fleet with a 
sort of mysterious awe. CAMDEN, 








THE WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THREE meetings were held on the 10th inst. to 
promote this exhibition. The first was a con- 
ference of delegates of workmen from different 
parts of the country, and also including dele- 
gates from Odessa, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
which was held at the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi. After the confer- 
ence, a number of the delegates and other friends 
of the movement dined together at Mr. Carlo 
Gatti’s new establishment under the arches of 
the Charing Cross Railway Station. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., presided at the dinner. In the 
evening a public meeting was held at Exeter 
Hall, in furtherance of the object in view, when 
various appropriate resolutions were passed. 

At Cambridge, on Friday evening in last week, 
® public meeting was held at the Guildhall to 
take into consideration the objects of the pro- 
posed exhibition, and the appointment of dele- 
gates to attend the conference in London. Mr. 
Charles Edward Brown, deputy-mayor, presided, 
and the body of the hall was crowded. Mr. 
Fowler, M.P., addressed the audience, 








A NEW PIANOFORTE AND MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, DUBLIN. 


THE opening of Messra. Cramer & Co.’s new 
pianoforte gallery and music warehouse, 15, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin, has been inaugurated 
by a déjetiner, at which a large number of friends 
were present. The new establishment has been | 
erected in Westmoreland-street, on the site of | 
that formerly occupied by the firm of Marcus 





Moses & Co. The front is of a mixed style of 
architecture, —Italian-Gothic, with modifica- 
tions. The upper portion is built chiefly of 
white and coloured bricks, pierced by circular 
hood windows, with limestone dressings, head | 
mullions, and carved bosses, resting on limestone 


entire concern is now one of the largest ware- 
houses in the United Kingdom. Mr. William G. 
Murray, of Dublin, was the architect, and the 
building has been erected by Messrs. D. Crowe & 
Son, also of Dublin. The grates, hot-water 
apparatus, and chimneypieces have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Maguire & Sons, ironmongers. 
The firm of Alderman Gregg & Son supplied the 
gas-fittings. The mahogany fittings and counters 
have been manufactured by Messrs. Byrne & 
Sons. 








Hooks Receiver. 


Indian Works and English Engineers : A Letter 
to the Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for 
India. By Joun Bourne, C.E. Lopvgmans 
& Co. 

THE objectionable treatment of the civil engi- 

neers by the Department of Public Works in 

India, is here brought specially under the notice 

of the Secretary of State for India. 

**T*believe,” says Mr. Bourne, “ that the indignation 
which has been excited so widely among civil engineers by 
the charge respecting the receipt of commission—and 
which most of them believe was intended to be understood 
in one sense, while not incapable of being explained in 
another—will do more to awaken public attention to the 
subject of the physical improvement of India than any 
circumstance which has yet occurred in the history of that 
country. Of course, the military officers of the depart- 
ment of Public Works cannot expect that the civil engi- 
neers will ever again be able to act with them with “4 
cordiality ; and by their intended impeachment of bot 
the probity and skill of an educated, large, and influential 
profession, they have not merely provoked inquiry into 
the affluence of their own skill, and the sublimity of their 
own virtue, but have opened issues they will never be able 
to close. The railway works which have been carried out 
in India by English engineers, spite of a few failures in 
the bridges of one particular line, have been executed in 
a skilful and creditable manner, and have been completed 
in the course of afew years, while the whole works of the 
antecedent century, during which military men have been 
alone employed upon such undertakings, have been few in 
number, and, in general, poor both in design and execu- 
tion—the native idea generally shining through a thin 
varnish of European art apparently elaborated from 
books.” 

The zeal, talent, and sagacity manifested by 
several of the military officers stationed in 
India, however, and especially those of the old 
East-India Company’s service, is recognised by 
the author. Some of them, he remarks, with 
much technical knowledge, have united an ac- 
quaintance with the country and the language 
which cannot be possessed by new comers, and 
whose services it would be a public loss not to 
utilize by some suitable arrangement. But if 
the work of improvement is now to be begun in 
earnest, he adds, it is by an organisation of civil 
engineers, of sufficient strength to be propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the task, that the 
duty must be performed ; and, in general, mili- 
tary men will be most useful with their regi- 
ments in the hills, directing them in the con- 
struction of roads and works of strategical im- 
portance, many of which are required in India, 
and which the troops, instead of wasting their 
time in idleness or dissipation, should be in- 
duced to undertake, under the direction of their 


officers. 





A Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, adapted from 
the last German Edition of Professor Kerl’s 
Metallurgy. By Witzt1am Crookes, F.R.S., 
&c., and Ernst Réuric, Ph. D., M.E. In3 
vols. Vol. III. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1870. 

REFERRING to the favourable remarks on the 


heat and ata melting heat. On exposing suitable 
pig toa continued glowing heat with an admission 
of atmospheric air (Tunner’s, Weber’s, and 
Lohmann’s methods), the resulting steel will be 
cheap but variable in -its properties. We may 
here also mention the method introduced hy 
Herrzeel and Paulis, in which it is proposed to 
heat pig-iron in contact with steam, and Eaton’s 
method of heating pig-iron together with car. 
bonate of soda. The oxidation of the carbon in 
the fused pig-iron may be effected by the appli- 
cation of blast (the production of natural steel 
in open fires, and Bessemer’s process), or 
of air draught, which is employed in the pro- 
duction of puddle steel in reverberatory furnaces. 
Steam is seldom employed, in which case 
(Sabatier’s method) the oxidation of the carbon 
takes place chiefly through the formed oxidised 
iron. When producing natural and puddle steel 
special fuel is employed for melting down the 
pig-iron and for keeping up the fused state 
during the conversion process; whilst in Besse- 
mer’s process the required temperature is 
sustained by conducting blast into the fased metal, 
thus causing an oxidation of iron and carbon. 
The oxidation of the carbon in the fused 
pig-iron may be effected also by an addition of 
oxidising substances, such as pure rich iron 








ores, &c. The most important is Heaton’s process, 
in which nitrate of soda is used as the oxidising 





agent. Uchatius has produced a steel adapted 
for various purposes by melting in crucibles 
granulated pig-iron with roasted magnetic or 
spathic iron ore, and a small quantity of oxide 
of manganese. By varying the proportions of 
metal and ore, and especially by the addition of 
a certain quantity of malleable scrap-iron, @ 
softer or milder steel may be obtained. Tunner 
doubts the value of this method, as the result is 
uncertain, and also as the crucibles are more 
wasted or corroded than in Chenot’s method. 
Obuchow produces cast-steel by melting pig-iron 
with magnetic iron ore, titaniferous iron sand, 
malleable scrap iron, arsenious acid, saltpetre, 
and clay, or by fusing pig-iron with an addition 
of magnetic iron ore and arsenious acid. A 
more uniform production may be obtained by 
replacing the iron ore by finely divided heated 
pig-iron, and fusing it with finely divided pig- 
iron which has not been heated, and with an 
addition of brown stone. 

2. By Fusing Pig-Iron in Admizture with 
Wrought-Iron.—This principle has been advo- 
cated by Karsten. These methods yield a more 
uniform product than the methods invented by 
Chenot and Uchatius, supposing that suitable 
raw materials have been applied in both cases. 
We may here mention Obersteiner’s method, 
which is adopted at Gefle in Sweden, &c., and 
which consists of a fusion of pig with wrought 
iron; and Cowper’s method, consisting of a 
fusion of pig-iron with wrought-iron, and with 
an addition of oxide of iron and ferro-cyanide of 
potassium. Price & Nicholson’s method consists 
in melting malleable iron with refined metal. 
Mr. Siemens has applied his regenerative gas 
furnaces to the manufacture of steel from a 
mixture of cast and wrought iron on the open 
bed of the furnace; this (known as Siemens- 
Martin’s process) undoubtedly is the cheapest 
method and allows the production of large 
masses. 


Steel from Wrought Iron by Carbcnisation. 
This process may be performed either at the 











pillars, with foliated capitals. The arcade of the | : F 
fl S i | second volume of this valuable work which we . aay 
Ht gs sa - a now of agen —— paeonae par ading article on May 15th, 1869, we uaa of fusion or below the melting 
| surmounted by a cornice of the same stone, sup- | _ a ee - Soca were geese - 9 In ‘the latter case the bar iron is exposed 
ported on large consoles. The skop front ig | Shira and last volume, which treats o Bteel, to the action of solid or gaseous carbonaceous 


composed of two large polished mahogany sashes, | Fael, and the Materials for Furnaces; and con- matter, which operation is termed cementation ; 








with plate-glass windows; the porch at the 
entrance is also of mahogany, and the flooring is | 
composed of tesselated pavement. The first | 
wareroom is about 50 ft. square, and from this 
two broad flights of stairs of eight steps each, 
under two arches, supported by metal columns, 
with ornamental capitals, lead into a large ware- 
room. This, which will be the principal ware- 
room, is very extensive, and a gallery, 10 ft. 
wide, runs along two sides of it. The gallery is 
also supported by metal columnsof an ornamental 
character, This apartment is lighted by clear- 
story windows from the top. All the pillars are 
painted in imitation of Aberdeen marble by Mr. 
Battersby, of Stephen’s-green, who is decorating 
the interior. The roof is supported by circular 
principals, which are exposed and carved. 
Messrs. Cramer & Company have opened a com- 
munication with a portion of the building that 
was formerly the Agricultural Bank, and also 
with their premises in Fleet-street, so that the 


tains a Supplement, including a Glossary of 


| Technical Terms, and a classified Index. The 


volume is illustrated with 145 wood engravings. 

This work supplies a want long felt in England, 
of a complete and practical treatise on metal- 
lurgy. Although the authors have taken the 
excellent treatise of Professor Kerl as the 
grcundwork of their labours, they have given 
much practical information and many useful 
processes which are not to be found in Kerl. 
This additional information brings up the trea- 
tise to the present time. This is especially the 
case in respect to steel. 

From so elaborate and detailed a work it is 
not easy to select anything like a fair specimen. 
We may condense, however, a few of the remarks 
on the manufacture of steel given in the outset. 


Steel from Pig-Iron. 


Steel may be produced from pig-iron :— - 
1. By owidising Part of its Carbon.—This 





oxidation may be performed at a glowing red 


soft puddled steel is sometimes also cemented, 
to render it richer in carbon and harder, if the 
steel is intended for the manufacture of rails, &c. 

Various methods may be employed. The 
methods of producing the Indian cast-steel or 
wootz, the real and imitation Damascus steel, &c., 
may be mentioned. Wootz is made from malle- 
able iron cut into small pieces, which are charged 
in quantities of 1 lb. weight in clay crucibles, 
with about 10 per cent. of dried wood. Mushet 
melts wrought-iron in admixture with coal and 
manganese. Farrar used an admixture of sal- 
ammoniac, ferro-cyanide of potassium, and man- 
ganese (method of the Damascus Steel and 
Iron Company of New York); Heath uses 
carburet of manganese. 

Howell’s homogeneous metal is the softest and 
most tenacious kind of cast-steel; it is poorest 
in carbon, and stands between hard cast-steel 
and soft iron, as fine-grained wrought iron stands 





between puddled steel and soft iron. Homo- 
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geneous metal is most frequently produced by 
melting very pure malleable iron with one- 
fortieth or one-fiftieth part of charcoal powder ; 
it is also produced by melting pure malleable 
iron in small pieces with about 50 per cent. in 
weight of scraps of cast-steel, or by melting 
wrought iron with an addition of spiegeleisen ; 
the homogeneous metal sometimes results from 
the Bessemer process. In the form of plates, 
and applied to coating vessels, it resists the 
action of sea-water better than iron plates, and 
is also employed for the manufacture of rails, 
tubes, &c. 

Verdie terms half-steel (produit mixte) a pro- 
duct fit for rails; the inside consists of wrought- 
iron, and the outside is coated with cast-steel. 

Classification of Steel according to the Treat- 
ment it undergoes.—Steel produced by avy of 
these methods is more or less uniform, and is 
rendered homogeneous either by the operation of 
fusion, when it is termed cast-steel, or by a 
repeated welding and forging or rolling, in which 
case the product will be called shear-steel. The 
term cast-steel is also now and then applied to 
the inferior sorts of steel obtained by melting pig 
with malleable iron or with oxidising agents, &c. 
Cast and shear steel may be equal in tenacity and 
hardness supposing both to be produced from 
good pig-iron; on the other hand, a more homo- 
geneous product results from melting than from 
welding and forging, if an inferior pig-iron has 
been employed in its production. An improve- 
ment of the cast-steel is attempted by the addi- 
tion of certain substances, thus producing, 
according to the nature of the addition, platinum 
steel, silver steel, tungsten steel, &c. Steel 
which shows a pattern upon etching a polished 
section with acids, is called damasked steel. 
The additions given to the steel either do not 
act at all, or only in such a manner as to remove 
injurious substances, such as sulphur, silicon, &c., 
with which they combine and become scorified ; 
this is especially the case with manganese 
(Heath’s patent); the additions seldom enter 
into the steel. 

Classification of Steel according to its Applica- 
tions.—Steel intended for the manufacture of 
tools is produced from the best kinds of raw or 
cement steel, which may be refined either by 
fasion or by welding and forging. Steel re- 
quiring a certain hardness combined with great 
tenacity for cutters, &c., is produced from welded 
cement steel produced from Swedish iron, in 
preference to cast-steel, which is employed in 
the manufacture of objects of less importance. 
In the manufacture of tools it is very necessary 
always to employ the same quality of steel, which 
explains the preference given to the approved 
modes of production, though they are more 
expensive. This is the reason why‘in England 
Swedish iron is still employed for the production 
of the best kinds of cast-steel; the cemented 
bars when broken into pieces are carefully 
sorted and fused as quickly as possible in clay 
crucibles, but not in plumbago crucibles. In 
Styria the shear-steel produced from raw steel is 
also more expensive than cast-steel: it is said to 
possess more tenacity than cast-steel and equal 
hardness. At present the puddle steel pro- 
duced from good charcoal pig-iron bas in 
many cases entered into competition with the 
raw and cement steel, especially when the steel 
is intended for the manufacture of tools. 
As these sorts of steel are worked into the most 
various small objects, and are also drawn out 
into very thin dimensions, thus increasing their 
value very considerably, the application of a 
superior quality, containing a larger amount of 
carbon, is required; otherwise the repeated 
heatings required will extract too much of the 
carbon, and render the steel toosoft. Cast-steel 
is often employed instead of iron for large cast- 
ings, when it must be cheap, only slightly hard, 
homogeneous, and ductile, so 8s to allow an easy 
treatment. These kinds of steel are not worked 
into smaller objects, and the castings are usually 
finished in the steel-melting works. Puddled 
steel is usually employed as the material for 
this kind of cast-steel; also steel produced from 
melting pig-iron with malleable iron, and steel 
produced from pig-iron with oxidising agents, 
especially Bessemer’s steel, are largely employed. 
Cast steel will always be superior in quality if 
produced from superior raw material of constant 
Comporition, In most cases the somewhat more 
expensive puddled steel is preferred to Ober- 
steiner’s steel, and almost always before 
Uchatiue’s steel, as it yields cast steel of greater 
homogeneousness. Bessemer steel, however, is 
preferable to the puddled steel for the produc- 
tion of large masses, as being more homogeneous, 








cheaper, more quickly produced, and requiring 
no remelting in crucibles. Siemens’s steel and 
Heaton’s steel are likely to enter into competi- 
tion with Bessemer’s steel. 

Mr. Bessemer, we observe, however, has just 
patented a series of further improvements. 








Wiscellanen, 


Acquirement of Property for Liverpool 
Corporation Improvements. — Mr. J. J. 
Aston, Q.C., and a jury, have awarded compen- 
sation for certain property and land, situated at 
the corner of St. Anne-street, and south side of 
Great Richmond-street, opposite to St. Anne’s 
Church, and consisting of dwelling-house, ware- 
house yard, and a building, formerly used as a bre- 
wery. Only a portion of the property in question 
was sought to be acquired bythe corporation ; but 
the claimant being empowered by the Act of 
Parliament, called upon the corporation to 
take the whole, which consists of sbout 910 
yards of land. The witnesses called in behalf of 
the claimants were Mr. Wylie, Mr. Wordley, and 
Mr. Hornblower, who estimated the land with 
the buildings at from 41. to 41. 4s. per yard, the 
total value, including the value of the buildings 
as old materials, being variously estimated from 
4,5151. 3s. to 4,607/. 15s. 3d. For the corpora- 
tion, Mr. Rayner ccntended that the land was 
worth no more than 30s. per yard. Mr. Walter 
Scott, valuer, said that the value of the slip of 
land actually required by the corporation, at 21. 
per yard, including the damage done to the 
building, and 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 
would be 7011. 16s. Assuming the whole to be 
taken, he valued the land at 30s. per yard, and 
the building in its present state at 1,1621. 2s. 6d., 
which, after deducting the ground rent, made a 
total of 2,6487. Other and similar evidence was 
given. The jury returned a verdict for 3,000I. 





The Serpentine.—Great complaints are 
being made as to the slow progress made towards 
the levelling and purification of the Serpentine. 
At present little more has been done than to 
draw off the water and expose the filthy decayed 
vegetable matter which has so long formed the 
bottom of the lake. It was at first intended to 
clear away the whole of the mud, which ranges 
in depth from 2 ft. to 12 ft. over the whole area 
of some forty-two acres, level it to a uniform 
depth of about 5 ft., and cover it with concrete 
similar to that used for the ornamental water in 
St. James’s and the Regent’s Parks; but upon 
the water being drained off, it was discovered 
that this plan would be too expensive, and it 
was consequently determined to remove the 
greater portion, though not the whole of the 
mud, and cover the bottom with a mixture of 
gravel and London clay. In future the lake will 
be supplied with water from the Chelsea Water- 
works, and there will be an ontlet com- 
municating with the main drainage, and the 
sewers which formerly used to empty themselves 
into the lake have been diverted. 


Falling in of a Mine in America.—A 
serious catastrophe is reported from America, 
A coal mine at Stockton, Pennsylvania, caved in, 
the shaft and tunnel filled up with earth, and 
the entrance to the mine choked up. Two 
dwelling houses were carried down a distance of 
40 ft. at the time the earth fell, and the persons 
in them instantly killed, their bodies being buried 
in the ruins. Several men who were in the 
mine at the time are doubtless dead. Ten per- 
sons thus far are known to have been killed. 
The disaster is ascribed to working the mine too 
near the surface, there being a thickness of only 
20 ft. of earth between the foundations of the 
houses and the mine. 


Bondon Association of Foremen En- 
gineers.—By the official report presented at 
the last annual general meeting, it appears that 
this institution now numbers 108 ordinary 
members, all principal foremen of engineers or 
principal mechanical draughtsmen, and 61 
honorary members, mostly engineering em- 
ployers; whilst the fands invested for all pur- 
poses are equal in value to 1,4791.103. Mr. J. 
Newton, of the Royal Mint, was unanimously 
re-elected president for the eleventh time. As 
the objects of the association are exclusively 
scientific and benevolent, it is impossible to do 
other than approve them. At the eighteenth 
anniversary festival of this society, to be held 
on the 18th proximo, at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Sir William Fairbairn will preside. 








The National Education League.—A 
meeting of representative working men, has 
been held at Birmingham, to confer with the 
officers of the Education League. Mr. G. Dixon, 
M.P., presided, and in his address said that in 
all parts of the kingdom the League was sup- 
ported by the Liberals, and, as a rule, its oppo- 
nents were Conservatives. He asked the 20,000 
Birmingham men who voted for the Liberals at 
the last election to join the League, because 
there was great doubt in the House of Commons 
as to the wishes of the working classes regarding 
the question of education. A large number of 
trade-unionists and other working men took part 
in the discussion, and an almost unanimous ap- 
proval of the plan of the League was expressed. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, chairman of the.execu- 
tive, spoke of the “ vexed question of Bible read- 
ing,” and said that the League did not make 
the Bible a text-book. The subscriptions have 
now reached 50,0007., and the members of the 
League number 9,000. 


The Disposal of the St. Pancras Schools 
at Leavesden.—The Poor-law Board have now 
determined to add St. Pancras-to the Central 
London School District, and have required the 
managers of the West London School District 
to purchase the Schools of the St. Pancras 
guardians at Leavesden, near Watford. The 
Board state that they propose tounite the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, to 
the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, which 
will introduce an additional number of children 
for whom accommodation will have to be pro- 
vided; and whilst the schools proposed to be 
erected at Ashford were intended to provide 
accommodation for only 600 or 620 children, the 
Leavesden school will accommodate 700 chil- 
dren. The builder’s contract for the erection of 
the schools at Leavesden is 37,5451., only about 
40001. more than the architect’s estimate for the 
Ashford schools. The schools at Leavesden may 
be completed so as to be ready for occupation 
in the course of four or five months. 


The Contracts for the Oswestry New 
Reservoir.—Mr. Coker, of Clapham, was the 
successful tenderer for the new reservoir, having 
agreed to make it for 8501., whilst his five com- 
petitors asked, one of them above 1,100/. more 
than he had done, and the next above him 600/. 
more, the tenders being, respectively, as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. Ward, Whittington, 1,4507.; Mr. 
Hardacre, Chester, 1,481/.; Mr. Jaynes, 1,4551. ; 
Mr. C. F. Lewis, 1,9527.; Mr. H. Roberts, 1,817/. ; 
and Mr, Coker, 8507. Mr. Coker, however, dis- 
covered that he had left out an item of 410/., 
and wished to amend his contract to 1,2601. 
The council resolved to offer it to Mr. Ward for 
1,2001. Failing this, Mr. T. E. Miushall, C.E., 
is to examine the specifications and estimate of 
the borough surveyor, Mr. E. B. Smith, and 
report to the council. It is asserted that the 
surveyor could save the town at least 200/. on 
the transaction, if allowed to employ the men 
for the local Board. 


Fall of a Warehouse at Liverpool.—The 
north end of a warehouse in Harrington-street, 
Liverpool, has given way, falling on a two-storied 
office used by drysalters. A warehouseman, the 
only person in the office at the time, was buried 
under the débris, but was dug out after two 
hours’ hard work, much injured, but alive. The 
body of another man killed by the catastrophe 
was also dug out of the fallen ruins. It is be- 
lieved that a large quantity of bags of rice 
stored in one of the upper floors was the proxi- 
mate cause of the disaster. 


The Accident at Abbey Mills Pumping 
Station.—The sufferers by the recent sewage 
inundations at Blackwall, caused by the explo- 
sion of the air-chamber at the pumping station of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works at Abbey Mills, 
have received a communication from the clerk 
to that Board stating that they “cannot agree 
that the Board is in any way to blame in respect 
to the late accident at Abbey Mills, and the 
Board must decline to, admit any legal re- 
sponsibility.” 

The Bishop of Exeter’s Palace.—Mr. 
John Hayward, of Exeter, architect, having been 
employed by the executors of the late Bishop to 
survey and value the dilapidations, and having 
met Mr. Goddard, of Lincoln, on the part of the 
present Bishop, the sum awarded for dilapida- 
tions amounts to 5711., which sum includes 
repaira to the old town wall (which was pur- 
chased only a few years since), as well as the 
other boundary walls, the stables, and entrance- 
lodge. 
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City Commission of Sewers.—On Tues- 
day, the City Commissioners of Sewers held a 
meeting at Guildhall, under the presidency of 
their chairman, Mr. Deputy De Jersey. Mr. 
Hudson, the surveyor, reported the value for 
rating purposes of the premises of Messrs. 
Negretti & Zambra, on the Holborn Viaduct, to 
be 9601.; those of Messrs. H. B. Fearon to be 
1,4601.; and the vaults of Messrs. Fearon, be- 
neath the Viaduct, to be 3601. The assessment 
of various houses in Leadenhall-street, Billiter- 
street, Newgate Market, and Rose-street were 
materially reduced by the Commission. A letter 
was read from Mr. Turner, clerk of Cripplegate 
Ward, inclosing a resolution, passed at the late 
wardmote, as to the advisability of setting back 
eight louses opposite St. Lawrence Church, in 
Gresham-street, for the purpose of facilitating 
traffic there. The subject was referred to a 
committee, as was also that of widening Upper 





Thames-street, by removing the vestibule of 
Allhallows Church. The Metropolitan Drinking | 
Fountain Association, through their secretary, | 
Mr. Lee, asked leave of the Commission to erect | 
a granite fountain in New Bridge-street, Black- | 


friars, near the entrance to the railway station, | 


The Sunday Lecture Society. — This 
society, organised to provide for the delivery on 
Sundays in the metropolis, and to encourage 
the delivery elsewhere, of lectures on science,— 
physical, intellectual, and moral,—history, lite- 
rature, and art ; especially in their bearing upon 
the improvement and social well-being of man- 
kind ; have arranged a series of thirteen lec- 
tures, which will be given at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, commencing Sunday, the 16th 
of January, when Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., 
will treat of “ The Deep Sea: its Physical Condi- 
tions andits Animal Life :” Dr. Carpenter will also 
lectureon the following Sunday ;—Mr.J. Beaving- 
ton Atkinson, on “ Raffaelle and Michelangelo ;’— 
Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold, F.R.S., on “ Fossils and 
their Teaching ;’—Mr. R. H. Horne (author of 
“Orion”), on “The Old English Mystery, 
Miracle, and Morality Plays ;’—and Mr. J. M. 
Capes, M.A., on “The Fine Arts in their rela- 
tion to Natural Beauty and Moral and Intellec- 
tual Perfection,” will follow. Lectures are pro- 
mised also by Professor Huxley, Mr. Norman 
Lockyer, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. A. H. Green, M.A. ; 
Rev. Professor Lewis Campbell, M.A.; Rev. 
Allen D. Graham, M.A.; and the Hon. Auberon 


the cost of such being about to be defrayed by a | Herbert, M.A. 


lady. 


The Thames Embankment Approaches. 


The Peabody Estates at Stockwell.—Mr. | Mr. Bazalgette, engineer, has reported to the 
George Peabody, having made various endow- | Metropolitan Board of Works that it seems pro- 


ments for the benefit of the working-classes of | 
the City of London, made a third endowment of 
200,0001. Part of this he proposed to convert | 
into land, and purchased between thirteen and | 
fourteen acres of land at Stockwell, of the) 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. 

Sir Curtis M. Lampson acted for Mr. Peabody, 

as Mr. Peabody could not hold land ; purchasing 

it with money supplied by Mr. Peabody ; but this 

did not give any legal or equitable title. In 

consideration of the sum of 15,6251. the com- 

pany made over to Sir C. M. Lampson 13a. lr. 

14p. of land, with certain premises and heredita- 

ments, lying southward of the London, Chatham, 

and Dover Railway at Stockwell, and 8r. 9p. of 
land adjoining the before-mentioned land. It 

has now been formally decreed that, Mr. Peabody 

being an alien and not naturalised, the property 

in question belongs to the Crown. The Crown, 

it is understood, will hand it over to the Peabody 

Trustees with a sound title. 


Destruction of the Old Star and Garter, 
Richmond.—tThe original building of the well- 
known Star and Garter, Richmond, has been 
destroyed by fire, and unfortunately the new 
manager lost his life, having perished in the 
flames in the attempt, it is said, to save a favourite 
dog of his brother’s. It was fully two hours be- 
fore a supply of water could be had. When the 
hydrants were at first opened, it was discovered 
there was no pressure at all; hence it was neces- 
sary to communicate with the water authorities 
at Battersea, eight miles distant from Richmond, 
and, as the fire occurred by night, there was no 
means of bridging this distance by telegraph or 
rai], and the only way was to ride on horse- 
back. When the necessary pressure came, the 
engines at once proceeded to work, but by that 
time the fire had got complete mastery of the 
whole of the old building. Very little damage 
comparatively has been done to the new hotel | 





adjoining. The building was insured. Nothing) 
satisfactory has been ascertained as to the origin | 
of the fire. 


Great Central Gas Consumers Company. 
At a special general meeting of the shareholders 
of this company, Sir Thomas Gabriel, the chair- 
man, stated that by the proposed Bill the) 
directors were to take. power to increase their 
capital by 30,0001., with borrowing powers to the 
extent of 7,500/. more, as also to pay a dividend 
to the shareholders at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum for the 3lst December last out of their 
net profits, and appropriate the balance to the 
defalcation account ; that system to be continued 
till the whole of the defalcations were cleared 
off. These amounted originally to 71,1491., but 
at Midsummer there was a surplus of 32,5071., 
which reduced them to 38,6421., and that sum 
they proposed to pay off. 


Patent Laws.—The patent laws have been 
discussed at a meeting of the Manchester Insti- 
tution of Engineers. The meeting unanimously 
passed a resolution affirming that “ the trade in 
inventions which is founded upon the grant of 
patents is of great advantage to the country in 
promoting its industrial prosperity, and that any 
abuse which exists in the present system may 
be rectified by available amendments.” 








bable the Thames Embankment and roadway to 
the Mansion House, as well as the Metropolitan 
District Railway to Bread-street-hill, will be 
ready to be opened tothe public in the course of 
the coming summer. The only approaches at 
present sanctioned by Parliament are the White- 
hall-place, the Craven-street, Villiers-street, and 
the Norfolk, Surrey, and Arundel Street ap- 
proaches. He recommends that Mr. Webster be 
requested to give a price for forming these 
approaches in macadam, as he has the contract 
for forming the rest of the main road. He also 
recommends that Mr. McKenzie be instructed to 
lay out and level the several plots of vacant 
ground, and to purchase and plant trees and 
shrubs, and to prepare the ground for the same 
in the course of the ensuing spring. 


The Hotel de la Vrilliere.—At tho last 
meeting of the Institute of Architects Mr. J. 
Hebb, associate, alluded to the proposed re- 
building of the Galerie Dorée of the Banque de 
France (formerly the Hétel de la Vrillitre), in 
Paris (concerning which observations have 
already been made in the Builder), and sug- 
gested that the council should communicate with 
M. Labrouste, who had reported in favour of the 
preservation of the present structure. Professor 
Donaldson, in reply, said that it was not con- 
sidered advisable for the Institute to interfere in 
such matters out of England. 


Sir D. Coutts Marjoribanks’s House.—A 
dinner took place at the Whittington Club, 
Arundel-street, Strand, on the 8th instant, to 
celebrate the completion of a mansion built for 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, bart., in Park- 

|lane, Hyde Park. The chair was taken by Mr. 
| Charles Long, clerk of works, and the vice-chair 
| by Mr. Henry Luscomb, foreman of the works. 
| After the usual loyal toasts, the healths of Sir 

Dudley and Lady Coutts Marjoribanks and family, 


|of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the architect, and Messrs. 


J. & C. T’Anson, the builders, were warmly 
proposed and drunk. 


Assistant Surveyor of Works, St. Pan- 
cras.—For this office there were twenty-four 
candidates, of whom three were nominated for 
election,—Mr. Johnson, of Bradford; Mr. Allam, 
of London ; and Mr. H. H. Bridgman, of London, 
andlateof Torquay. At the election forty-seven 
votes were recorded for Mr. Bridgman, giving a 
majority of nineteen above Mr. Johnson, who 
stood next. Mr. Bridgman was accordingly 
elected. 


The Manchester Education Bills.—A 
report by the Manchester Education Bill Com- 
mittee has been printed, in which the committee 
state that they have prepared two Bills,—an 
Education Bill and a Compulsory Attendance 
Bill,—which are to be introduced into Parliament 
next session. The committee discuss the various 
provisions of these Bills in their report. 


“The Bombay Builder,”—In the number 
for November of the Bombay Builder (published 
monthly), the editor announced that the next 
issue, which would complete the fourth volume of 
that journal, would terminate its career. Con- 
sidering that the subscription was 30 rupees per 
annum, we cannot profess much astonishment, 





ee 


The Archaeological Association of Ire. 
land.—At the last meeting of this active and 
useful society, the Rev. J. Graves, to whom ag 
honorary secretary it is greatly indebted, read a 
letter from the Home Secretary expressing her 
Majesty’s pleasure that it should be henceforth 
called * The Royal Historical and Archzological 
Association of Ireland,” and that the members 
thereof should be styled “ Fellows of the Royal 
Historical and Archeological Association of 
Ireland.” 


Railways in Tasmania.—The old Van 
Diemen’s Land is being traversed with railways. 
An Act of the Colonial Legislature has just been 
passed for the formation of a main line of rail- 
way through Tasmania from Hobart Town to 
Launceston, or to some point on the line of the 
Launceston and Western Railway. The Colonial 
Government are authorised by the Act to give 
the company a sum not exceeding 300,0001., or 
25,0001. a year for twenty years. 


The Sessions House, Newington. — The 
Justices of the Peace have come to the resolu- 
tion to appoint a committee, with power to 
obtain plans either from the county surveyor or 
some other architect, showing the comparative 
advantages of either a re-construction of the 
present Sessions House, or of an entire re-building 
of the courts, the consolidation of the Record 
Office and Clerk of the Peace’s Office therewith 
being an essential part of either scheme. 


Public Mortuary.—The following tenders 
for the erection of a public mortuary and post- 
mortem room for the vestry of the parish of St. 
Mary, Stratford, Bow,—Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, 
architects,—were sent in. Quantities were not 


supplied :— 
BIE sedencsaissicaasesseeen escneawe Réobaesesas £270 0 0 
AISXANGER .sccorcccrsseresessioscoeccenses 232 0 0 
PEMEUIS) © scccpersesisxessscsassosesesveveices 231 0 0 
Wicks & Bangs.......cccssccorsscesseeeee 217 0 0 
Webb & Son (accepted) seceoseees 210 0 0 


Discovery of Roman Remains at Mary- 
port.—A few days ago some workmen, while 
taking down a dry wall at the Roman Camp, 
Maryport, found a stone resembling a headstone, 
bearing a Latin inscription, and the cap of a 
pillar. The inscription on the stone was almost 
illegible, but the cap of the pillar was in a good 
state of preservation. 


The Ancient Crypt, near Aldgate Pump. 
We are told that the ancient remains under the 
houses at the east end. of Leadenhall-street are 
threatened, the houses being about to be pulled 
down to widen the way. It is to be hoped that 
means will be found to preserve what is a very 
interesting, indeed important, remnant of old 
London. 


Cologne Cathedral.—The central association 
for completing the cathedral at Cologne has just 
published a list of subscriptions received between 
the 1st January and 30th November of this last 
year, in aid of that work. The total amounts to 
181,283 thalers, or about 680,000f. 


Queen’s Hotel, Hanley.—We are asked to 
say that the sum named in our last as the cost 
of the building, 15,0001., included fittings and 
furniture. 








TENDERS. 


For re-building Nos. 98 and 99, Fetter-lane, for Mr. 
J. Aston. Mr.J.Grundy, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Clement Dowling. 




















0 

0 

COOK,..cccccrosscovssnscacocsvecceesesesoes 2,186 0 0 
Newman & Mann 2,166 0 O 
Colls & Sons ... 2,156 0 O 
Wilson.......... 2,070 0 0 
TES DIG, cecusensnansvesscoasbecavensssecse 2,064 0 0 
TPOBGBE cocccesocdsececastecesecnascensssoss 1,997 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...........c..sseeeee 1,975 0 0 
Aitcheson & Walker ...........0008 1,845 0 0 

For roads at Gipsy Hill, Mr, John Leaning, surveyor :— 

Waberle doc sesevsrescscccosccesessssgsces £592 0 O 
DODGER sacsccsdsdsccetvencsssosndstonceceee 689 0 0 
MUNN ccsksissscasisautscdscitsdgneconoses 582 0 0 
WIGOK: viccevere sebsdguacestuensbbsotunkess 567 0 0 
SELSGOM «cveenn vschsisnncdicdevevesniesens 600 0 0 
DOONEY, cs ccnscchoassepeinvstadibenccanpscwbece 471 0 0 
Harris . 446 0 0 
Morris.... 465 0 0 
Thompson , . 454 0 0 
UIE ocksaphcesiasatcsncucieus scone 4146 0 0 
MEMEED « cocanssncseiceqsecssecooncsesdsssossenens 441 0 0 
JONES seseeveee «. 418 0 0 
SiMPSON .orsvessseseseeee tikieds vedeeedins « 410 0 0 
Young 4093 0 0 
Steedan & Cook wessc.sceere bisecensee 0 
Gardner 0 
Porter 0 
Coker ....00 0 
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For works on the St. James’s Building Estate, Here- 
ford. Mr, E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 






































Road. 
Sterry .....00 £233 0 0 
MOrgan accesses 223 0 0 
Clifford ...ss000 180 0 0 
Fr 171 0 0 
Evans ..... 121 0 0 
Sewer and Water Piping. 
UDOT ccc iccessescsseeaiiarisadetsenveas 0 0 
Evans 126 0 0 
reema 123 0 0 
Sterry... aac re 2 
Fencing (First Portion). 
Morgan ....... 223 0 0 
Freeman... 197 0 0 
to) a cee oo oO 
Clifford ee” : ; 


Evans Recissasaiaes 06 
The three tenders’sent in by Mr. Evans were accepted. 





For various works to premises 19 and 20, Coventry- 
street, Haymarket. Mr. U. Laws, architect :— 
BOBY wcccccaasacccesessencrveccnsasacensecss aaD 0 O 





Saunders ......0 480 0 0 
King & SOnS .....ccccccssesscccsscsscsreee 4563 0 O 
Potter}...... aw fa 8 0 








For St. Chad’s Roman Catholic Infant School, Cheetham’ 
Manchester. Mr. Herbert E. Tijou, architect :— 








Thompson ... £938 0 0 
Connor 905 0 0 
Tarley  cccccoses 856 0 0 









Adams & Marshall... ee. 
DIONE ccascesisecessccis i 





For re-building the ‘*Old Green Gate,” Lambeth- 
walk, 8., for Mr. E. W. Russell. Mr. R. Washington 
Hart, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Maples :— 

DER csectsineseasao eeeecccecescccececeses 1,000 O O 
Langmead & Way . 1,524 0 0 
Kelly Brothers ,.......00 ‘ 1,467 0 0 
Ball (accepted).........c.cccscsseereee 1,380 0 0 






: 
. 
a 





For altering ‘‘ Bramley Arms,’’ Fitzroy-square, for Mr. 
8. Pond. Mr. BR. Washington Hart, architect :— 
NV AERO, .cvccecconccseces ccassescsateaee O 0 
gE EE RE a 









For altering ‘George Hotel,’ Drummond-street, for 
Mr, Best. Mr. R. Washington Hart, architect :— : 
HERIGAE, csececsens £250 0 0 








For building warehouse, New-street-square and Plough- 
court, City, for Messrs. Leighton, Son, & Hodge. Messrs, 
Wright & Dresser, architects. Tendering on priced sche- 
dule prepared by architects :— 


























: Per Per Credit 
- a cent. cent. | for Old 
‘| above. | below. | Materials, 

Clemence,,, 6 10 _ £128 
Munday ...... 4 10 _ 30 
Pritchard ,,, 6 7 _ 105 
tS eae 5 — _- 250 
Holland & Hannen 6 —_ 6 400 
Myers & Sons ...... 7} = 7 50 
Keeble ........... weasuue 5} a 5 150 
Ashby & Sons*.,..... 34 — 6 600 





* Accepted, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cracks and Fissures.— C.” writes,—"' I have a house built by a 
respectable builder under the supervision of a firat-class architect ; 
may house islet on lease of 7,14, or 21 years; after nearly two years’ 
occupancy, the tenant now complains of the appearance of crackg 
and fissures in ceiling and angles of wall, arising from shrinking 
of timbers. Will you in the next issue of the Builder, give me your 
opinion on the point as to what steps the tenant can take against 
me, and also whether I have not a good claim against my architect 
in the event of the building being in any way defective.” We should 
probably do great injustice if we complied with such a request, “C” 
should apply to his architect for explanation. 

A letter from Messrs. Strode & Co. in reply to District Surveyor 
of St. James’s, reached us too late for consideration this weck.—E. P. 
(we knowof noopen competition of the kind excepting for India),— 
RB. 8. (apply to the architect).—8, H. W. (milk floated down a pencil 
drawing with a large brush, or even plain water so applied, will 
“mt” it).—J. N.—H. D.—T. D. B.—R. W. E.—W. B.—T. W.—W.S 
4. H.-T. P.-E. B.—B, B.—C. W. J.—C. T.—W. & B.—C. W.—J. P.8, 
—M., F. T.—J. R. H.—W. F. C.—J. D. W.—W. C.—W. A. H.—C. G.— 
R. G.—W. W. T.—G. F. C.—K. & Sons,—H. W.—J. L.—B. B.— Camden. 
—H. H. B.—J. 8.—F. BR. W.—G. E. 8,—8. 8.—W. F. 8.—E. H. L. B.— 
J.G. H.—H. T. E. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

NOW READY, THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
VOLUME of “THE BUILDER” (bound), for 
the year 1869, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence, 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis; on ap- 
plication. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 





Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


GH NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A. 
F Now ready, 8vo, 123. 
NEW SERIES of CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the LITERATURE of the FINE ARTS. By Sir C. LOCK 
EASTLAKE, R.A, late President of the Royal Academy. With a 
Memoir of the Author, and a Selection from his Letters, By LADY 


EASTLAKE, » 
JOHN MURRAY, A'bemarle-street. 


(ASSELUS TECHNICAL SERIES.— 


Containing all the essentia's of Technical Education, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
1. LINEAR DRAWING, adapted to Trade and Manufacture, 
2. PROJECTION of PLANS, E'evation of Solids. 
3. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION and Architectural Drawing. 
4. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING and SHADING 
5. DRAWING fcr CARPENTERS and JOINERS. 
*,* Detailed Catalogues of the above Works may be had of any 
Bookseller, or post free on application to CASSELL, PEITER, 
& GALPIN, Ludgate-hbill, E.C, , 








ARTNERSHIP.—Any young Architect, 


having 5002. at command, may secure a des'rable JUNIOR 
PARTNERSHIP.—Address, X. Y, care of Messrs, Browne, Stanley, 
& Co. 16, Moorgate-street, City. 


ARTNERSHIP.—5,0001. WANTED, in a 


MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, yielding a minimum net 
profit of 7,5007. per annum. Profits to be equally divided. This 
statement can be verified, and the fullest investigation will be 
allowed. Should an eligible proposal be mate, a six months’ trial 
would be conceded.— Apply to Messrs. BERTIE & CO. Acc .untants,'3, 
Winchester-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


ECORATIVE ARTS.—R. YARROW 


(late YARROW & SON), ARTIST, INTERIOR DECORATOR 
and DESIGNER. Established 1814. Decorations carried out. De- 
signs and Working Drawings prepared in any style at the shortest 
notice and on the most reasonable terms.— Address, 67, HERBERT 
STREET, New North-road, N. 











TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &o, 2 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gil in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim. 
steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job. Materials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary. 


| 10 THOSE contemplating BUILDING in 

2 LONDON or the COUNTRY.—A City ARCHITECT and 8UR- 
VEYOR, of considerable experience, OFFERS his SERVICES. Re- 
muneration based upon a fixed scale of charges.—Address, BETA, 
Office of ‘* The Builder,” 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 


The Local Board of Health for the District of Leamington 
are prepared to receive applications from candidates for the Office of 
SURVEYOR to the BOARD, at a salary of 2502. per annum. 

'rinted particulars of the duties to be performed may be had on 
application tothe Clerk; and testimonials, accompanying written 
application, to be forwarded to me not later than the 3lst instant,— 


By order of the Board, 
H. C. PASSMAN, Solicitor (Clerk). 
Town-hall, Leamington, 5th January, 1870. 


ANTED, a competent Man, in a House- 

decorating Establishment in the West of England. He must 

be (especially) a good oak grainer and a fair hand at the o*her 

woods, marbling, &c. A good writer would be preferred. Constant 

~*~ eaaiaaaaaaas stating terms, D, Western Daily Press Office, 
ristol. 














AROHITECTS, &c. 


TO 
= . 
EMPORARY ASSISTANOSE. — Designs, 
Competition, Artistic, and Working Drawings, PREPARED 
Land and Town Surveys made, and Estates laid out; also plans, spe- 
perme and quantities for builde s, by C. & L. 57, Gracechurch- 
street, B.C, 


A RTICLED PUPIL WANTED, by an 

ARCHITECT holding a public appointment in the City, 
ae required,—Address, R, A. {Post-office, Canncn- 
atreet, B.U. 








Crown 8vo, cloth (pp. 592), price 5s. free by post, 53. 6d. 


DDISON’S (JOSEPH) ESSAYS from 
the “SPECTATOR.” 

*,* As a moralist, no writer has ever supplied a purer system of 
ethics—or a code of religious precepts more truly consonant with the 
geuvuine spirit of Christianity, than will bso found in the writings of 
‘Addi 


ddison, 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


EWETSON & THEXTON send Free 


by Post an Illustyated Priced Catalegue of their CABINET 
FURNITURE, as adapted ‘for the entire furvishing of genteel resi- 
dences. Bedroom Furniture in porcelain colours, &c.—HEWETSON 
& THEXTON, Manufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-court- 
road, N.B. (Nearly opposite the Chapel), London, W. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 

have a SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “ The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many la~ge firms. _ Also a 








TO PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


FINE OPENING for a respectable, 


well-educated Young Man, about 30, as BOOK and STORE 
KEEPER. Must thoroughly understand the above branches, so as to 
work at them when required. Wages to commence with 30s. per 
week. 2002. security required.—Apply to A. T. BUSH ELL, Britannia 
Works, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


RADFORD WATERWORKS.— 
WANTED, a FOREMAN, who is able to take charge of all 
the Works connected with the Laying Down of several miles of large 
Iron Water Mains. Noe one who has not been employed on similar 
work need apply. Wages, 2l. per week.—Applications stating age, 
where last employed, and accompanied with testimonials, to be sent 
to this Office, on or before the 26th inst. All the applications are to 
be endorsed, “ Foreman of Pipe Laying.”—By order, 
CHARLES GOTT, C.E. 
Corporation Offices, Swaine-street, Bradford, 


OROUGH of SALFORD.—WANTED, 


: for Nine or Twelve Months, TWO experienced SURVEYORS 
bein te Draughtsmen, to Complete the Survey and Plans of 











Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small 
Address, E. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A new 


small prospectus is just published, containirg information 
about all departments of the College. is or the separate prospec- 
tus of the THEOLOGICAL, GENERAL LITERATUKE, APPLIED 
SCIENCES, MEDICAL, EVENING CLASSES, and SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENTS, can be obtained, on application to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary. 


Now ready, in Roan Wallet, 6s. ; Diary and Tables, 2s. ; Tables 


only, ls. ; 
PRAGUES POCKET DIARY and 
MEMORANDUM BOOK, for the use of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, for 1870. 

The Tables, Memoranda, &c, have been compiled by an experienced 
Surveyor, and carefully revised for this Edition. A list of the 
District Surveyors and their Offices has been added. 

“It will be found the most satisfactory vade mecum in small com- 
pass that an Architect or Surveyor can possess,”— The Architect, 

W. W. SPRAGUE & CO. 14, Sherborne-lane, London, E.C. 














By THOMAS MORRIS. Architect. 


A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, Socially 

and Architecturally Sketched, with a Prefatory Glance at the 
Great City. Third Edition, with Designs, 12s. 61. 
How to Value, Claim, Protect. 

A CLUE to RAILWAY and OTHER COM. 
PENSATION for PROPERTY and PERSONS, the Nature and Value 
of Estates, and Principles of Parochial Assessment, 4s. 6d. 

A DISCOURSE upon DILAPIDATIONS, 
Ecclesiastical and General: their Nature and the Principles of 
— succinctly demonstrated. With Appendix on Party- 
walls, &c. 43. 

A POPULAR OUTLINE of PERSPECTIVE 
or GRAPHIC PROJECTION, Parallel, Diagonal, Panangular, 
Graceful, 3s. 6d. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 


& CO”’S PATENT. 
REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
Of every Article required in a well-furnished School, sent for thre 


stamps, 
PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





the Balford District. No applications will be entertained except 
from persons who have been accustomed to Ordnance and town 
survey?. Salary, 2. 2s. per week. Applications in writing, en- 
closing copy testimonials, and endorsed “ Application for Draughts- 
map,” and addressed to the Chairman of the S:lford District 
General Purposes Committes, Town-hall, Salford, must be sentin not 
later than TWELVE o’clock at noon on THURSDAY, the 20th 
prox.—By orJer, GEO. BRETT, Town Clerk. 
Town-hall, Salford, Decemb2r 31st, 1869. 





ONTRACTOR REQUIRED, who will 

undertake to CUT and PURCHASE FOREIGN TIMBER, of the 
finesc and most valuabie quality. Terms liberal to a substantial 
applicant,—Address, with resl name, &c, to N. P, care of Abbott & 
Co, 269, Strand, W.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—A Builder requires 
the occasional ASSISTANCE of a DRAUGHTSMAN, clever 
at drawing plans, &c—State qualifications, salary expeted per day, 
and whether disengaged at the present time, to BUILDER, care of 
Mr, Clarke, Newsagent, Upper Sydenham. 


| os IOR CLERK WANTED, in an English 


and Foreign Timber Merchant’s Office. Some experience 
desirable.—Apply by letter, with fall particulars and reference, t> 
WILLIAM RIDLEY & &0ON3, Reading. 


TOREKEEPER and CARPENTER.— 


WANTED, a Man and Wife for a Manufactory in London, 
Both must be strong and active, Without incumbrance. The wife 
required for cooking for workmen. They must be well recommended 
for honesty, sobriety, and early rising by their last employer. Wages 
243, per week, and reside rent free at the works. State how last 
employed, avd what work brought up to, age, &c.—Address, 996, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


\A7 ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, to 
conduct the building of a wareh?u‘e and offices in the City. 
None but those who can produce good testimonials from London 
firms need apply.—Address, Y. 8. Post-office, Ealing Green. 


W ANTED, a good PLASTERER, chiefly 

for Jobbing Work, on a Gentleman’s Estate. He must be a 
good practical man. Good references are required. Constant em- 
ployment.—Address, Mr. GEORGE PICKERDXN, 29, Union-street, 
Hackney-road, London. 




















LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
In Fep. Ato. with 5 Photographic Illustrations, price 153. 


ISTORY of LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 


ANTED, a good, steady, trustworthy 
CARPENTER and JOINER, well acquainted with jobbing, 
upholstering work, &c. Constant employment if references are 





from its FOUNDATION to the PRESENT TIME; including 
Full Descriptions of its Architect and M te, 
y J. B. STONE, F.G.8. &c Member of the Society of Arts, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 











O ARCHITECTS.—A Rising LONDON 


PRACTICE TO BE SOLD; together with the Lease of most 
eligible Furnished i Address, by letter,stating the amount 





intending purchaser can command, 038, Office of ‘The Builder,” 





tisfactory.— Apply at 27, Chilworth-street, Paddington, W. 





TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, by a firm of Upholstexers and 
Decorators, a MAN, with a thorough knowledge of his 
business, capable of undertaking the Superintendence of the Paint- 
fog. Measuring Work, and Priped Where and hew previously o- 
ting, statin where - 
sipenrte Ga CO nare of Messrs. Gibbons & White, Wholesale 
mmongers, 345, Oxford-street, W. 
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Now ready, the New Edition (Fifty-second), price 48.; per post, 4e, 4d.; of 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK, 
BEING FOR THE YEAR 1870. 
‘* LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK” has been for half a century the acknowledged 
authority in the Building Trades, as to Prices. 


t is the book to which reference is made in the Courts of Law in contested cases; and it is the book by which, in 
the majority of contracts, the charges for the various ‘‘ Extras” are regulated. 
The present Edition has had great pains bestowed upon its revision. It has been very carefully remodelled ; 
several new features have been added; and the information is brought down to the latest date. 


London: MORGAN & CHASE, 38, LUDGATE-HILL. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 





TO BOI! DERS’ CLERKS. 


WANTED, a Steady Man to ASSIST as 


CLERK in a &maJl Builder’s Office, One who thcroughly 
understands the keeping of books, prime cost, measurements, &c, 
An elderly respectable person preferre’ —Addres*, with references 
4 talary required, BUILDER, Mies Clark’s Post-office, Highgate 





ANTED, a respectable and energetic 
Men as FOREMAN in a Window Glass Warehouse.—Apply, 
by letter, 8. Q. Deacon’s News-room’, Leadenhall street, EC. 


BOUvSE PAINTERS, 


TO 
ANTED, a FOREMAN, who has had 
extensive practical expeiiencs in executing and +uperin- 
tending plain and decorative house painting.—Apply to JAMES 
BALLANTINE & SON, Elinburgh. 








TO EATATE AGENIS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 

six years with an Architect and Agent, and bas had the 

management of house preperty, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT. 

Can draw and make survess ; would be willing to invest a few hun- 

dred pounds in the basineis at a moderat+ rate of interest,—Apply 
by letter to J. 77, North-street, Clapham Old Town, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 

BRICKLAYER. Well upin setting out work by plans. 

Fatisfactory reference. Aged 23.—Address, D. T. 4, Arthur-road, 
Beckenham road, Beckenham, Kent. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ANTED, by a practical OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Would take a job 
riecework, aud superintend it. Good character from last. employer, 
Town crcountry. Aged 34.—Address, W. 18, Bay-street, Dalston, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL FOREMAN. Ffteen 

sears similarly emploved. Town or country. Good testimouials,— 
Address, G. N. L. 9, Black‘riars-road. 


TO BUILDERS, &c 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

experienced MACHINIST. Can work moulding machine, 
joiners’ benches, sharpen saws, make cutters, &c, Townor country. 
Address, R. H. 11, Henley-street, Battersea Park, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER, Gasfitter, and Zincworker. 
No objecticn to fill up time in painting, glezing. &c. Good refer- 
ences if required.—Address, PLUMBER, No. 12, Spencer-street, Park- 
road, Battersea, 























BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TO 
V . ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRIOKLAYERS, or 
to Take entire Charge ofa Job, having been accustomed to ssme, or 
would take piece-work of any magnitude. First-class references fr: m 
last employer.—Address, SOUND, care of Mr, King, Stationer, Ken- 
nington Park-road. 





BUILDE®#S AND OTHER 


TO 3. 
V ANTED, a SITUATION, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER, Well up io stairs, hand-rails, shop 
fronts, boxing shutters, sashes, frames, and the general work of a 
building. Is a good fixer. Or to Take Charge of a Shop er Job as 
Working Foreman, Aged 30.—Addres:, T, T, 15, Hanover-kquare, 
Clapham-road, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER. Can do plain zinework. Willing t» 
fill up time in other branches if required.—Address, F. L. 4, Samuel- 
street, St. George’s Fast, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONIRACTORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT as a GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER, or 

to Take tle Eatire Charge of a Job, in town or couatry. We'l up 

in all branches of the building true, and cau give good reference 

from former em}loyers as to cheracter, ability, trust, &c,—Address 
W. W. A. Post-office, Finsbury-mark-t, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN ot BRICKLAYERS or 
CLERK of WORKS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Good reference.— 
Address, G. H, W. care of Mc. Mills, Hope Cottage, Knight’s-hil!, 
Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


W ANTED, to APPRENTICE a respectable 


YOUTH (aged 15), to the Wheelwright or Carpentry trade. 
10% premium given, In town or country. Outdoors, or indoo's 
preferred.—Address, C. B. 27, New-end, Hampstead. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
CARPENTERING and JOINERING STAIRS by the piece. 


Has cairied out large jobs. Town or country. Ora situation as 
Working Foreman, Wageslow. — Adress, T. B. 64, Lisson-grove, 


To ARCHITELTS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION of CLERK of WORKS, or General Foremaa. 
Competent of taking charge of first-clas: j,»bs, Joiner by trade. Age 
38. Nine years’ good testimonials from large London firms aad 
architects. Country not objected to.—Address, W. X. Y. 23, Prin- 
cess-street, Grove-ruad, N.W. 


Vy ANTED, a SITUATION in an Archi- 

tect’s Office as an ASSISTANT. Salary not so much an 
cbject as practical experience is required.—Addrers, OC, W. 85, St. 
Johu’s-street-road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a respectable, Married Man, 
a Constant SITUATION or JOR, as thoreughly practical 
PLUMBER, Gasfitter, and plain Zine worker, &c, Th»roughly under- 
ttanus new and old work, well work, &c. Good references. A little 
painting not objected to, State terms,—Address, T. F. 69, Napier- 
street, Hoxton, N. 


























TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


AY ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
‘ CLERK. Well upin prime cost, measuring, and all « ffice 
wok. Eight years’ expesience. Good references, Town or country. 
Ag: d 23.—Address, T, ©. 24, Walworth r.ad, 8.E, 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a_ thoroughly good 
PLUMBER, PAINTFR, WRITER. GRAINER, and 
GENERAL DECORATOR, aSITUATION, or JOB. Steady. en -reetic 
man, used to management. God re'ersnces, Wages moderate.— 
Address, D. DAVIS, 5, Oid Fish-street, City, E.C. 


TO JOBBING BUILDERS, 


W ANTED, by a good JOBBING HAND, 

carpenter and joiner by trate, a JOB in the SHOP, or to 
Take Work by the Piec’, labour only.—Address, A. B. 49, Stanley- 
street, Brompton, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, aSITUATION as CLERK and 


TIMEKEEPER, or in either capacity. Age 29. Used to 
time and materi«l accounts and measuring.—Address, ZZLA, No. 83, 
Milton-street, Dorset-rquare, N. W, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


OUT-DOOR or SHOP FOREMAN, by 2 thoroughly experi- 
enced middle-aged mavu.—Addrees, 969, Office of “ The Buil¢er.” 


O ARCHITEOTS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise. Jsa really good draughtsman and 
eolour'st, and can from rough sketches prepare both geometrical 
and perspective drawings for competition, &c. Goolt references, 
Salary moderat , - Address, W. W. 63, 8 uthampton-row, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, & wf 
ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by a really efficient GENERAIL ASSISTANT, whose 
thorough and varied experience suits him to all classes aud styles‘of 
architectural assistance both to design and otherwise, First-class 
a Terms m derate.—Address,.W. F. F. 90, Pitfleld-street, 
Hexton, N. 




















TO GAS COMPANIES. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as MAN- 
AGER of GAS WORKS, by a person of great experience.— 
Address, stating particulars, salary, &c. J. BATTRIO, Nov. 12, Bath 
Buildings, Richm nd, 8.W. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly 
up to h's duties in all branches. First-class references and testimo- 
nials.—Address, G. D. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by arespect- 

able Young Man, aged 35, as PLUMBER, Painter, Glazier, 
and plain Ziccworke-, or as General Hasd. Well up in jobbing work, 
avd willing to make himself generally usefal in any thing required. 
principally at jobbing work, Wages no object.—Addres:, J. H. 72, 
Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


\ \ JANTED, by a Working CARPENTER 

and JOINER, a CONSTANCY. Generally competent. Can 
take charge of gene'al repairs, &>. if necessary. Wages by arrange- 
ment.— Address, N. 8. 4. Lockton-atreet, Bramley-road, Notting-hiil. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 

had the management of a Builder’s business fur eight 
years, a similar SITUATION, or GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK 
of WORKS. Reference to London architect«, and security if re- 
quired. — Addvrers, O, W. 184, Goxwell-road, F.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job, by a tho:oughly 

practical Man. Has fulfilled the above situation for the last tw-lve 

years, aaa references,—Address, B, W. 26, Grafton-street, Fitzioy- 
square, W. 




















TO ARCHITECTS, : 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 
Town, as ASSISTANT. Good draughtsman. Well up in 
perspective and construction. Specimens and references. Salary 
moderate,—Address, X. VY. 49, Great Percy-street, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, or a SITUA- 
TION as MANAGING FOREMAN. Capable of preparing p!ans and | 
working drawings, measuring up work, and taking out quantities,— 
Address, A. B. 8, Ebentzer-place, North-end, Fulham, 8. W. 


JANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as Staircase Hand. | 
No objection to the couatry.—Address, M. B. 11, Thornhill-street, 
Cale lonian-road, N. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 











JJB as IMPROVER, Has worked six years in the trade.— 
Address, H D 2, Lancaster-street, Blackfriars-road. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 


&c. Aged 26. Will m.ke himself generally usefal. Wages 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ N ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 

GASFITTER, and ZINC-WORKER, a permanent SITUA- 
TION, Wages 74d. per hour,—Address, O. P. 2, Albert-road, Kilburn 
Park, near London. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a/ 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly good 

PLUMBER, a JOB or SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH- 
HAND. Has no objection to take plumbing piecework if required, 
A good reference can be given.—Address, T, T. 1, ondsey- 
square, Southwark. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

first-rate Gothic DRAUGHTSMAN, who is thoroughly wel} 

up ip perspective. First-class jreferences,—Address, F. B. (3. Gumble. 
ton’s Post-office, 130, Clapham-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. zs 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare finished working and 
detail drawings, and is well up in the general routine ‘of an office, 
Understands perspective. Eight year.’ experience. Good refer- 
encer,— Address, 993, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK, in a Builder and Contractor’s Office.—Adiress, D, 
Post-office, Yeovil. 


ANTED, by a_ thorough practical 
PLUMBER, a CONSTANT PLACE, ora job, who well un. 
derstands hot-water fittieg. No objection to fill up his time in 
painting or g'az'ng, if ired, Good references.—W. H. 51, Queen. 
street, Fdyware-road. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER. Good reference.—Address, 
J. F. 8. 9, Cumming-street, Pentoaville-hill. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, an expeditious Draughts- 


man, experienced in office and out-door requirements of the 
profession, desires an ENGAGEMENT, permanent or otherwise,— 
Address, SIGMA, A. H. Baily & Co. 3, Royal Exchange-huildings, 


























TO NOBLEMAN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 


Y | ‘\HE Advertiser, highly respectable, wishes 

for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL 
FOREMAN in the country, to superintend improvements, &c. on 
Estates. Can prepare good working drawings, estimate the cost of 
dilapidat’ons, measure up work of all trades connected with the 
building. A thoroughly pra:tical Man, Carpenter by trad». Fifteen 
years’ experience in Lond«n. First-c'ass references as to abilities, 
Aged 25 —Address, W. H. 5a, War ham-street, Miutern street, New 
North road, N. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Friends of a respectable Youth are 
desirous of APPR&ENTICING him torither of the above trades. 
Apply by let.er, stating terms, to E. DIX, Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
casbire, 


HE SON of a_ Builder is desirous of 
d obtaining a SITUATION, either as CLERK of the WORKS, 
or in a BUILDKER’S OFFICE. H»s worked at the bench, served in 
an Architect and Surveyor’s Office, and is well up in the routine of 
an Office.—Addr-ss, M. ©. J, P.st-otfice, Basingstoke, Hants. 


70 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 


as CLERK. Aged 19. Can trace «ni copy drawinzs neatly, 
Four years’ experience. Well up in the usual rou'ine of office work, 
First-class referezoes.— Address, H. M. 42, Queen’s-road West, 
Chelsea. 8. W. 











TO BREWERS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser wants an ENGAGEMENT 
3 to KREP all kinds of BRASSWORK in REPAIR or MAKE 
NEW. Thoroughly understands all beer-engine and liceused 
victuallers’ work. In town or country; couatry preferred.— 
Address, E. C, 52, Hyde-ro«d, Hoxton 


(HE Advertiser, who has had considerable 
7 experience in ENGINEERING WORKS of a SANITARY 
NATURE, and understands Levellivg, Surveying, Takiog-out Quan- 
tities, Preparing Drawings, &c. requires a SITUATION. Salary 
moderate.—Address, O. P. Mr, Fortune’s, Rainbill, Lanzashire. 








TO CABINETMAKERS UPHOLSIERERS, &:. 
HE Advertiser wishes to APPKENTICE 
a Lad to the above trades jointly. State particu'ara, premium 
required, &c, when immediate attention will be gives.—Address, 
J.W. Mr. W. Line, Station-road, Norwood Junction. 


QUTUATION WANTED, by a Young 


Gentleman, who has served his artic’es with an Architect and 
been in the countiy. Good know- 





Surveyor in the City, ‘and since 
ledge of drawiag and an 11 ghtsman, Anxious to get 
employment, Aged 21. Quik and intelligent, aud correct at, 
figures.—Addrees, G. T.C. care of Mr, Hebbeit, 44, Lupus-street 
South Belgravia. 


EQUIRED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, wh» could make a small SURVEY, LEVEL, and is also 
a neat DRAUGHTsMAN, quick at figures, &c. No objection to keep 
the books. Salary required 50J. perannum, Aged 22 yesrs. Testi- 
monials and r-ference.—Addcess, A. B. cara of Mr. Haynes, Surveyor, 
West Drayton. 


- e 
THOROUGHLY efficient ASSISTANT 
desires an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Over 
nine years’ experience, and first-class refe ences,—Address, A. B, care 
of Clement Dowling, esy. Surveyor, 15, Duke-street, Ad-Ipbi. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &, 


N ASSISTANT, aged 22, who is about 
ving his present situation, is desirous of an ENGAGE- 

MEN Salary derate. G ref — Address, A, M, Cccek 

Lime Wha'f, Hammersmith, W. 

TO BUILDERS AND O1HERS. 


AN ASSISTANT is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Well up in the office duties and accoun’s. Long and 




















of not so much copsequ: nce as a constancy. Good reference.— | satisfactory reference to previous employers. Sslary303 par week.— 
Address, G. E. 6, Winchester-terrace, near Vauxhall Bridge, Pimlico. | 


Address, Z. 7, Haliiford-terrace, Grove-road, Vict oria-park, N. &. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYOR3, . 
N experienced ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is a neat draught man. Can prepare 
working, detail, awd fiaished drawings from rough sketches. Excel- 
lent reference, Salary modeiate.—Address, R. P. 47, Castle-street 
East, Oxford-strcet, W. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady, 

sober Man, as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and LEADLIGHT 

GLAZIER. Thoroughly understands his business in all its bra ches, 

and is a good oak grainer and painter. Good reference, if required.— 
Address, Y. U. 14, Stingo-lane, Ma: ylebone. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a practical, persevering, energetic Builder’s Foremsn, as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or a JOB. Well experienced. Or will take the 
fixiog of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ work by Contract, and super- 
intend the Job. Good references. — Address, B, Mr, Patrick, The 
Ciescent, Hanger-lane, Stamfo:d-hill. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER. Used to dilapidations. Has a good 
knowledge of plans, specifications, ard accounts; also jobbing 











gtLerally,—Address, No, 123 at 51, Bessborough-place, P.mlico,8, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT requires 
LA t BERNGAGEMENT.—Address, H, T. Post-oftce, Wolver- 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


A THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 

WORKS requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly up 
to his duties. First-class testimonials, &c.— Address, G. D, Offive of 
“The Builder.” 


WELI.-EDUCATED and _ thoroughly 


experienced MACHINIST seeks a SITUATION to WORK 
MACHINERY. ured in the Preparing of Jviners’ Work. Well up in 
making cutters and sbarpening saws. Could take the charge of a 
mill, and keep a set of books. Good reference,—Addrees, J. H. 6, 
Frederick-plave, Lower-road, Cnarlton, 
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